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SPEECH  BY  THE  HONOURABLE  FEDERAL  MINISTER  OF 
EDUCATION 

The  Hon.  Aja  Nwachwukwu 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  on  this  unique  occasion — unique  because  this 
Conference  of  the  West  African  Educators  of  the  Blind  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  held  in  this  country.  As  the  Minister  of  Education  in  one  of  the  five  govern- 
ments of  this  Federation,  I  find  the  holding  of  the  conference  most  opportune 
and  welcome.  It  is  an  indication  that  the  problem  of  educating  the  blind  is  also 
receiving  necessary  emphasis  on  our  continent  and  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  no  less  than  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavour.  The  train 
ing  and  equipment  of  the  blind  is  obviously  essential,  and  needs  no  argument. 
What  is  gratifying  is  that  they  can  be  trained  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  econo- 
my, to  be  self-reliant,  and  to  be  mentally  and  psychologically  stabiHzed.  Natu- 
rally the  welfare  of  the  blind  concerns  all  governments,  voluntary  agencies, 
welfare  organisations  and  even  individuals.  No  society  on  the  march  like  our 
own,  can  afford  to  relegate  the  development  of  any  section  of  its  people  to  the 
background.  We  cannot  pretend  to  be  progressive  in  outlook  or  full  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  if  the  training  of  our  exceptionally  handicapped  members 
are  not  adequately  catered  for.  I  am  therefore  in  complete  accord  with  the  noble 
spirit  which  inspired  the  organisers  of  this  conference.  I  understand  that  you 
will  be  considering  new  techniques  based  on  modern  research  for  giving  ade- 
quate knowledge  and  suitable  training  to  the  bhnd.  Educating  the  normal 
child,  in  an  age  of  science  and  technology,  is  presenting  more  challenges  both 
in  techniques  and  methods;  consequently,  educationists  are  constantly  experi- 
menting in  order  to  evolve  quicker  and  more  eflfective  methods  for  the  class- 
room. It  is  even  more  important  that  similar  serious  approach  should  be  made 
in  order  to  meet  effectively  the  ever  more  challenging  and  difllicult  task  of  train- 
ing the  blind. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  conference  will  be  a  successful  one,  and  that 
your  deliberations,  here,  will  not  only  yield  immediate  practical  results,  but  also 
open  other  avenues  for  attacking  this  difficult,  vital  and  urgent  problem. 
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FOREWORD 


The  first  West  African  Conference  for  Education  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Ibadan  between  the  14th  and  21st  March  1964. 

Twenty-seven  delegates  attended  from  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  United  Kingdom 
and  Nigeria.  The  Conference  was  noteworthy  for  the  manner  in  which  all 
delegates  played  a  full  and  active  role. 

All  papers  and  Group  Reports  were  followed  by  lively  and  constructive  dis- 
cussion and  argument — the  products  of  concerted  efforts  to  work  out  a  state- 
ment of  policy  for  the  development  of  educational  and  vocational  facilities  for 
the  blind. 

Initially  it  had  been  agreed  to  confine  comment  to  West  Africa,  but  because 
of  the  wide  range  of  experience  possessed  by  the  participants  it  soon  became 
evident  that  problems  of  areas  outside  West  Africa  bore  a  close  similarity  to 
those  within  and  that  the  basic  policy  could  well  be  adapted  to  wider  uses.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  title  of  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Africa  has  been 
adopted. 

One  of  the  more  striking  features  of  both  papers  and  discussions  was  the  rea- 
listic attitude  displayed  in  handling  problems  and  the  members  of  the  Confe- 
rence felt  at  the  conclusion  that  the  papers  and  resolutions  contained  in  this 
report  do  represent  useful  lines  of  attack  on  present  problems.  It  is  with  this 
m  view  that  it  has  been  decided  to  print  the  report  to  make  it  available  for  dis- 
cussion and  comment  over  a  wider  area  than  might  otherwise  be  possible. 

A.  Taylor 
Chairman 
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Alhaji  Sir  Ahmadu  Bello  K.B.E. 
Sardauna  of  Sokoto 

President  of  the  Nigeria  National  Advisory 
Council  for  the  Blind 


INTRODUCTION  BY 
ALHAJI  SIR  AHMADU  BELLO    KBE.  LLD. 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


As  president  of  the  Nigerian  National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind,  I  am 
very  happy  that  its  members  have  taken  the  initiative  in  convening  this  first 
West  African  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  in  coniunction  with  the 
Institute  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Ibadan. 

The  education  of  blind  children  is  of  primary  importance  and  must  not  be 
denied  them  because  of  their  infirmity,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  find  it 
extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  the  problems  confronting  those  persons  res- 
ponsible have  been  examined  so  expertly. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  deliberations,  together  with  the  very  clear  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  made,  will  contribute  largely  to  the  future  of  education  for 
the  blind  not  only  in  West  Africa  but  in  other  territories,  where  similar  problems 
are  being  faced. 
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AFRICA'S  BLIND  CHILDREN 


John  Wilson,  o.B.E. 


No-one  can  say  with  any  certainty  how  many  blind  people  there  are  in  Africa, 
but  fifteen  years  of  surveys  have  revealed  the  causes  of  blindness  with  consider- 
able precision  and  have  produced  statistical  estimates  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
seriously  challenged  until  detailed  Registers  of  the  Blind  arc  possible.  The  most 
convincing  aspect  of  these  surveys  (which  were  conducted  between  1952  and 
1962  in  seven  African  countries)  was  the  consistency  with  which  the  same  sta- 
tistical pattern  was  repeated  in  areas  where  the  main  causes  of  blindness  were 
similar. 

To  the  African  figures  is  now  being  added  a  mass  of  information  from  Asia, 
and  it  has  now  become  possible  to  give  world  figures  of  the  incidence  of  blind- 
ness which,  though  nobody  would  claim  that  they  are  more  than  approximate 
estimates,  are  at  least  provisionally  acceptable  until  more  precise  enumeration 
is  possible.  In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  the  indication  is  that  in  every  100,000 
of  the  general  pupulation  at  least  500  people  will  be  blind  in  areas  where  the 
main  causes  of  blindness  are  cataract,  glaucoma,  measles,  smallpox  and  the 
simpler  bacterial  infections.  Where  trachoma  is  endemic,  as  it  is  over  large 
areas,  the  figure  is  likely  to  be  increased  to  at  least  800  per  100,000  (which  is  the 
incidence  of  blindness  accepted  in  most  parts  of  Central  and  East  Africa). 
Where,  in  addition,  there  is  onchocerciasis  or  extensive  keratomalacia,  an  inci- 
dence of  blindness  in  excess  of  1,000  per  100,000  can  be  expected,  and  the  figure 
may  well  rise  to  an  alarming  proportion,  as  in  some  of  the  'River  Blindness' 
villages  of  Ghana,  the  Cameroons,  the  Sudan  and  Kenya,  where  7,000  per 
100,000  has  been  recorded.  Such  diseases  will  increasingly  be  brought  under 
control  as  medical  and  public  health  services  improve  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
general  population  will  increase  and  for  the  next  few  years  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  optimistic  to  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  blind  people. 

In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  there  is  a  general  population  in  excess  of 
200,000,000.  If  an  incidence  of  750  blind  per  100,000  is  taken  as  a  reasonable 
basis  of  calculation,  then  the  estimated  number  of  blind  people  in  the  area  is 
1,500,000.  This  compares  with  estimates  of  2,000,000  in  India,  3,000,000  in 
mainland  China,  800,000  in  Indonesia  and  400,000  in  Pakistan. 

What  proportion  of  this  multitude  are  blind  children  of  school  age?  No-one  can 
give  an  exact  answer  to  that  question  but  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  is  much 
higher  than  the  2%  to  3%  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  Europe  and  America. 
Dr.  Rodger's  four-year  surveys  in  Ghana  and  Nigeria  indicated  that  approxi- 
mately 12%  of  the  blind  are  children  below  15  years  of  age.  In  Southern  Rhode- 
sia the  proportion  was  10%  and  in  Kenya.  9%.  In  Northern  Rhodesia,  our 
survey  teams  revealed  that  80%  of  all  the  blind  lost  their  sight  below  ten  years 
of  age.  The  eflfect  of  medical  services  is  likely  to  be  most  noticeable  in  this  age 
group,  and  we  might  look  confidently  for  a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children  who  go  blind.  At  present,  however,  the  increase  in  the  birth  rate  which 
is  everywhere  apparent  in  Africa  is  adding  greatly  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  and  so,  even  though  the  proportion  of  blind  children  may  have  de- 
creased, it  is  unlikely  that  the  actual  number  will  have  gone  down  appreciably 
as  it  has  now  to  be  related  to  a  much  greater  general  population.  For  planning 
purposes,  we  have  to  make  some  assumption  and  mine  would  be  that  at  least  8% 
of  the  1,500,000  blind  people  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  are  children  below 
15  years  of  age;  this  is  a  total  of  120,000  children. 

To  meet  this  need  there  exist  at  present  36  schools  for  the  blind,  with  a  com- 
bined enrolment  of  approximately  1,700.  This  means  that  only  about  1.5%  of 
Africa's  blind  children  are  at  school.  The  figure  for  sighted  children  diflfers 
widely  from  country  to  country,  but  an  average  of  about  30%  has  recently  been 
given  for  the  continent  as  a  whole.  At  present,  therefore,  a  blind  African  child's 
chance  of  receiving  education  is  about  a  twentieth  of  that  which  he  would  have 
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enjoyed  if  he  had  not  lost  his  sight. 

Nobody,  least  of  all  the  legislators  of  the  modern  African  states,  will  view  this 
situation  with  equanimity.  In  a  continent  where  education  generally  is  advan- 
cing with  giant  strides,  blind  children  are  being  left  behind.  Yet,  by  any  normal 
standards,  education  for  the  blind  has  expanded  at  a  remarkable  pace  in  Africa 
during  recent  years.  Of  the  36  schools  I  have  mentioned,  all  but  9  were  founded 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Blind  welfare  had  done  its  best,  but  that  best  is 
not  nearly  good  enough. 

Much  credit  for  what  has  been  done  must  go  to  the  missions,  or  rather  to 
local  missionaries,  both  African  and  European,  because  the  foundation  of  blind 
schools  was  in  most  instances  the  result  of  individual  action  rather  than  a  deli- 
berate act  of  mission  policy.  Nearly  half  of  the  existing  schools  were  founded 
and  are  still  run  by  missionaries.  Secular  voluntary  bodies  have  also  played  their 
part  by  providing  8  of  the  schools.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Governnnents  and 
local  government — which  in  general  education  have  assumed  the  dominant  role 
in  most  parts  of  Africa — have  together  provided  only  7  schools  for  the  blind. 
They  have  often  given  generous  financial  aid  but,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
content  to  regard  special  education  as  a  matter  for  unoflScial  enterprise. 

This  attitude  is  now  changing.  I  have  been  particularly  interested  during 
my  recent  visits  to  Africa  and  Asia  to  see  the  way  in  which  Ministers  are  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  special  education.  The  goal  in  many  countries  is 
compulsory  primary  education  for  all,  and  it  is  recognised  that  this  cannot  be 
achieved  without  great  expansion  of  facilities  for  special  groups.  The  lead  which 
Nigeria  has  given  in  this  direction  is  immensely  encouraging  and  has  already 
had  its  influence  on  other  countries  of  Africa,  notably  Tanganyika,  Uganda  and 
the  Rhodesias.  In  India,  as  a  result  of  the  Second  Asian  Conference  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  held  last  year,  a  Government-sponsored  programme  has  now  been 
proposed  which  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  education  for  an  additional 
9,000  blind  children  in  that  country  over  the  next  seven  years.  Similar  pro- 
grammes are  being  considered  in  Pakistan  and  Malaya.  The  relationship  be- 
tween official  and  voluntary  action  has  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  this  context  and 
it  may  well  be  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  Africa  will  generate  in- 
teresting new  ideas. 

In  a  paper  which  I  presented  recently  to  the  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  I  suggested  that  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  deve- 
loping countries  might  set  as  their  immediate  objective  the  provision  of  school 
places  for  10%  of  blind  children  of  school  age.  Some  might  think  that  objective  too 
modest,  but  in  Africa  it  would  represent  a  tremendous  leap  forward.  It 
would  mean  the  provision  of  new  school  places  for  at  least  10,000  blind  children, 
a  number  not  far  short  of  the  total  of  all  blind  children  now  receiving  education 
in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  this  objective  could  be  reached  in  Africa 
during  the  next  decade  if  the  education  of  the  blind  is  geared  to  the  progress  of 
education  generally ;  it  is  unlikely  to  be  reached  if  systems  of  special  education 
continue  to  develop  in  isolation.  We  have  to  convince  Governments  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  a  legitimate  concern  of  national  policy  and  that  it  can 
be  provided  by  means  which  are  economically  and  administratively  practicable 
in  contemporary  Africa. 

In  Africa,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  education  of  the  blind  has 
in  the  past  been  thought  of  almost  exclusively  as  a  matter  for  special  residential 
schools.  Such  schools  have  an  essential  role  to  play;  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  increase  their  number  and  quality,  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to 
expansion  on  these  lines.  Two  hundred  schools,  each  providing  for  fifty  blind 
children,  would  be  required  in  Africa  to  reach  the  target  which  I  have  proposed 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  even  then  90%  of  blind  children  of  school  age 
would  still  be  receiving  no  education.  In  that  form  the  proposition  is  financially 
and  politically  impossible.  Economy  is  not  everything  in  education,  but  to  have 
any  chance  of  success  the  plan  must  take  account  of  the  economic  facts  of  life  m 
contemporary  Africa. 
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Economy  was  not  the  main  reason  which  lead  our  Society  to  join  with  na- 
tional voluntary  organizations  and  governments  to  experiment  with  systems  to 
open  education.  The  social  reasons  are  equally  convincing,  but  the  dominant 
consideration  as  that  no  other  practical  means  existed  by  which  a  chance  of 
education  could  be  given  to  thousands  of  children  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  work  has  been  started  in  Nigeria  and  the  delibe- 
rations of  your  Conference  are  outstandingly  important.  Substantial  progress 
has  been  made  with  open  education  in  Nigeria  and  the  task  now  is  to  build  on 
this  success  and  to  find  means  by  which  the  technique  can  now  be  applied  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  There  are  many  problems,  notably  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  ascertainment  of  children  and  the  constant  effort  to  convince  education 
authorities  and  parents  that  open  education  is  practicable  and  that  it  has  come 
to  stay. 

Everyone  who  is  concerned  with  work  for  the  blind  in  West  Africa  has  a  part 
to  play  in  this  process,  and  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  no  divergence  of 
interest  between  different  methods  of  educating  the  blind — the  special  school, 
the  Braille  class,  the  itinerant  teacher  programme;  all  these  are  aspects  of  a 
single  aim  which  is  to  help  the  new  generation  of  blind  children  in  West  Africa 
to  become  useful  and  contributing  members  of  their  own  immensely  vital  and 
rapidly  developing  community.  The  part  which  general  teacher  training  colleges 
can  play  in  this  development  could  hardly  be  exaggerated  and  if,  following  your 
Conference,  the  University  of  Ibadan  is  able  to  implement  its  plan  for  a  teacher 
training  centre,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  progress  of  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  West  Africa. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  workers  for  the  blind  have  recognised  the  full 
extent  of  the  international  problem  which  faces  them.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  700,000  blind  children  in  the  world  and  that  less  than 
50,000  of  them  are  yet  at  school.  During  the  past  century,  techniques  of  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  have  brought  a  new  horizon  of  opportuni- 
ty to  blind  people  in  a  few  countries,  but  the  main  problem  of  bringing  realistic 
help  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blind  children  in  the  developing  countries 
still  awaits  us.  The  whole  concept  of  work  for  the  blind  will  have  to  be  expanded; 
where  in  the  past  we  have  thought  in  terms  of  single  institutions,  we  must  think 
of  whole  national  systems;  where  we  have  been  content  to  plan  for  a  few  hund- 
red people,  we  must  now  devise  techniques  which  will  benefit  thousands.  In 
this  development  Africa  has  a  large  part  to  play  and  it  has  a  right  to  expect  help 
on  a  world  scale.  In  years  to  come,  the  most  impressive  systems  of  blind  welfare 
will  be  those  which  are  evolved  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  it  is  in 
such  conferences  as  that  you  are  now  holding  at  Ibadan  that  such  an  evolution 
can  have  its  practical  beginning. 

To  all  workers  for  the  blind,  the  situation  is  a  challenging  one.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  skill,  to  imagination  and  to  breadth  of  vision.  We  must  have  the  capa- 
city to  innovate  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  preserve,  for  only  in  this  way  can  we 
sustain  the  resolve  and  mobilise  the  resources  which  will  be  essential  if  our 
effort  is  to  be  commensurate  with  the  need. 
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OPEN  EDUCATION 


Geoffrey  Salisbury,  m.b.e. 


It  is  in  the  Commonwealth  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  that  some  of  the  most 
striking  developments  in  the  education  of  blind  children  have  taken  place. 
Within  the  space  of  the  last  ten  years  a  whole  range  of  promising  activities  have 
emerged  such  as  rural  training,  and  teacher  training  schemes,  more  and  better 
schools,  and  now  Open  Education.  What  do  such  achievements  signify?  Most 
certainly  they  point  to  wider  and  more  flexible  thinking,  togetherwith  the  fact 
that  initiative  in  utilising  local  resources  and  services  pays  handsome  dividends. 
They  clearly  indicate  that  despite  appalling  problems  such  as  old  age,  apathy 
and  high  rates  of  blindness,  something  effective  can  be  accomplished  by  ordinary 
men  and  women.  Finally  they  underline  the  point  that  the  speedy  progress  of 
projects  for  the  blind  go  hand-in-hand  with  community  understanding — be  it 
at  village  or  government  level. 

In  contemporary  Africa  and  Asia  there  are  many  educational,  social  and  me- 
dical priorities.  It  often  seems  that  the  task  of  bringing  help  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  who  lose  their  sight  in  Commonwealth  countries  every  year  is  an 
almost  impossible  one.  But  is  it  as  hopeless  as  the  numbers  suggest?  Certainly 
not.  Looking' at  the  position  in  perspective  it  is  clear  that  during  recent  years 
foundations  have  been  laid  which  could,  if  properly  developed,  revolutionise  the 
whole  pattern  of  education  for  blind  children.  Given  adequate  support  and  the 
right  conditions  Open  Education  alone  is  poised  to  bring  many  thousands  of 
blind  children  within  the  framework  of  primary  education  services.  This  is  not 
wishful  thinking — it  is  fact.  We  owe  much  to  Nigeria  and  other  countries  where 
this  system  has  been  pioneered  and  expanded.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a  work- 
able proposition. 

At  this  stage  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  Open  Education  is  not  in  conflict 
with  conventional  methods  of  educating  the  blind,  neither  does  it  aim  at  re- 
placing the  ordinary  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Its  object  is  rather  to  sup- 
plement the  fine  work  of  these  schools  where  they  exist  and  to  bring  help  to  the 
many  thousands  of  blind  children  who,  for  very  many  years  to  come,  will  be 
outside  their  reach.  The  question  for  many  children  is  not  what  form  of  educa- 
tion they  will  receive,  but  whether  they  will  receive  some  education,  however 
small.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  absolutely  no  choice:  there  is  no 
school  for  the  blind  available  and  no  prospect  of  one  being  established.  These 
children  want  our  help  now,  not  in  years  to  come.  They  are  at  this  moment 
enduring  bitter  physical  and  mental  isolation  that  could,  with  a  little  initiative 
and  imagination,  be  alleviated.  The  Open  Education  system,  like  the  residential 
school,  has  weaknesses,  but  I  am  sure  that  members  of  this  conference  will  agree 
that  with  only  six  per  cent  of  the  700,000  blind  children  in  the  world  receiving 
some  form  of  education,  this  is  not  the  time  to  indulge  in  academic  arguments  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  these  systems. 

Open  Education  is  the  latest  weapon  in  our  attack  on  Blindness.  It  is  not  a 
stunt  but  a  carefully  conceived  plan  aimed  at  absorbing  blind  children  in  small 
groups  into  the  routine  of  the  oridnary  day  school  without  upsetting  the  normal 
balance  of  work.  It  is  an  interesting  thought  that  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Ancient  Greece  blind  students  were  sometimes  taught  alongside  those  who 
could  see.  In  some  cases  they  used  plaques  of  sunburnt  clay  on  which  symbols 
were  embossed.  Nearer  our  own  time — almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
to  the  very  day — the  first  organised  Open  Education  venture  was  started  in 
Scotland  and  was  copied  for  a  short  period  in  London.  It  was  a  venture  well  in 
advance  of  the  age,  aimed  according  to  one  record  *at  preserving  the  home  life 
of  the  children  and  overcoming  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  times'.  After  a 
promising  start  in  which  the  system  was  taken  up  in  several  other  regions  the 
project  failed  through  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
public.  This  glimpse  of  an  almost  forgotten  venture  though  far  removed  from 
our  immediate  problems  and  ambitions,  throws  light  in  clear  language  on  matters 
relevant  to  our  work — preserving  home  life  for  a  handicapped  child  and  the 
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essential  need  for  public  and  professional  understanding  of  Open  Education. 

WBat  has  Open  Education  to  offer?  Let  there  be  no  mistake — it  has  much. 
Open  Education  is  a  deeply  thought-provoking  system  based  on  the  inescapable 
fact  that  blind  children,  apart  from  their  handicap,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
children  who  can  see.  They  display  all  the  healthy  traits  of  childhood:  vivid 
imagination,  natural  curiosity,  and  high  spirits.  Blindness  is  a  secondary  factor, 
a  blind  child  is  first  of  all  a  child. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  aims  of  Open  Education  are  the  same  as  those 
of  education  in  its  widest  sense :  fitting  children  normally  and  usefully  into  their 
environment,  contributing  to  and  enriching  the  life  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  in  fact  leading  a  full  life.  Open  Education  places  particular  emphasis  on 
preserving  the  bonds  of  local  life,  particularly  home  life,  and  demonstrating  in 
the  midst  of  a  community  that  blindness  can  be  overcome  given  skilled  help 
and  understanding  neighbours. 

Members  of  this  conference  will  all  be  familiar  with  the  lines  along  which 
Open  Education  has  developed,  its  techniques,  its  limitations  and  general  orga- 
nization. These  are  all  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  reports  and  publications. 
Time  only  permits  me  to  mention  a  few  vital  features  around  which  these 
schemes  are  developed. 

What  for  example  is  the  exact  role  of  the  specialist  teacher?  Essentially  his 
task  is  to  supplement  the  normal  school  programme  by  teaching  the  basic  "tools 
of  learning"  such  as  Braille,  to  supervise  the  integration  of  the  blind  child  into 
the  classroom  life,  to  assist  class-room  teachers  and  parents  by  co-operative 
liaison,  to  translate  Braille  exercises  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  blind 
child's  general  welfare  in  the  school.  In  other  words  the  specialist  is  a  unifying 
force  tactfully  tying  together  the  interests  of  the  blind  child,  the  class,  and  its 
teacher.  Usually  a  specialist  is  an  experienced  teacher,  a  man  who  is  able  to 
command  respect  at  all  levels.  He  is  a  vital  link  who,  as  the  child  gradually 
gains  independence  and  becomes  better  assimilated  into  the  class,  gradually 
recedes  into  the  background,  but,  and  this  is  important,  he  is  always  at  hand 
when  he  is  needed.  What  are  his  problems?  They  are  numerous.  They  include 
diflferent  levels  of  attainment  and  capabilities,  coping  with  inadequate  supplies 
of  materials,  handling  suspicious  staff  and  parents  and  winning  them  over  to  a 
a  more  sympathetic  state  of  mind,  as  well  as  grappling  with  a  varied  curriculum 
and  organising  the  word  so  that  each  child  in  the  scheme  receives  a  fair  share  of 
help.  Is  this  too  much  to  expect  of  one  man?  Experience  has  shown  that  usually 
only  men  and  women  of  ability  accept  the  challenge  of  this  unique  career  and 
invariably  they  are  able  to  make  things  work.  This  is  the  fascinating  attraction 
of  Open  Education — it  throws  out  a  personal  challenge  which  is  hard  to  ignore. 
The  dividing  line  between  success  and  failure  is  often  narrow  and  the  specialist 
teacher  needs  all  his  wits  and  ability  for  his  work  to  survive  in  the  testing  initial 
stages.  Tenacity,  sheer  will-power,  and  ability  to  see  things  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion  are  among  the  qualities  these  fine  teachers  bring  to  their 
work. 

How  does  the  ordinary  class  teacher  fit  into  Open  Education?  Is  his  work 
hindered  and  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  a  blind  child  in  his  class?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  definitely  in  the  negative,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  specia- 
list is  doing  his  job  properly  and  the  class  teacher  has  been  carefully  introduced 
to  the  scheme.  Most  specialist  teachers  have  plenty  of  experience  in  ordinary 
schools  and  are  able  to  understand  the  fears  and  difficulties  of  a  class  teacher  who 
may  have  up  to  forty  or  fifty  children  to  look  after.  Proper  integration  of  the 
blind  in  ordinary  classes  has  little  effect  on  the  work  and  routine  of  the  class, 
except  for  that  occasional  bit  of  extra  help  or  explanation  the  presence  of  the 
blind  child  should  not  disturb  school  life  in  the  slightest  way.  Good  'Open 
Education'  aims  at  smoothly  and  quietly  bringing  a  blind  child  into  the  village 
school  so  that  he  can  gain  the  maximum  of  benefit  without  disturbing  the  normal 
balance  of  work.  Specialist  teachers  always  try  to  cultivate  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  school  staffs  and  constantly  we  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind  the 
typical  day-to-day  difficulties  of  class  teachers.  Usually  each  class  teacher  is 
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advised  on  the  basic  methods  used  to  help  integrate  a  blind  child  happily  into 
his  class.  It  is  generally  found  that  if  a  set  of  simple  rules  is  followed  the  res- 
ponsibility of  having  a  blind  child  in  the  class  is  immediately  lightened.  There 
are  some  technical  problems  which  arc  not  so  easily  resolved.   For  example, 
shortage  of  Braille  books,  or  a  class  teacher  who  finds  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
idea  of  integration.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  supplementing  visual  aids, 
and  of  course  llraille  itself  is  a  subject  needing  careful  attention.  Holiday  courses 
for  ordinary  teachers  go  a  long  way  in  clearing  up  some  of  these  points,  but  let 
us  be  quite  honest — we  must  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  some  difficulties 
which  cannot  ever  be  solved  properly.   Open  Education  accepts  these  short- 
comings as  the  inevitable  weaknesses  of  the  scheme.  Weaknesses  though  they 
may  be  they  are  not  enough  to  endanger  the  work.   I  refer  to  such  things  as 
visual  aids  and  blackboard  work.    There  is  no  real  solution  unless  suitable 
models  are  available.      In  some  cases  we  ask  the  teachers  to  spend  a  few  extra 
moments  building  up  a  'word  picture'  for  the  blind  child — often  an  efifective 
model  can  be  produced.  In  the  case  of  blackboard  work  we  ask  class  teachers  to 
read  the  material  over  slowly  and  where  necessary  to  use  the  'link'  system.  This 
generally  means  the  adjacent  child  reading  the  work  over  quietly  to  the  blind 
student.   It  is  a  good  idea  to  aim  at  resolving  difficulties  as  soon  as  they  arise. 
It  is  equally  important  to  take  all  school  staff  into  one's  confidence  and  explain 
the  scheme  step  by  step.  Experience  shows  that  apathy  and  disinterest  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  fraternity  is  often  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  the  objectives 
and  methods  of  Open  Education.  In  many  schools  in  Nigeria  we  have  the  ideal 
situation  where  class  teachers  have  become  so  interested  in  the  work  that  quite 
freely  they  have  studied  Braille  in  their  spare  time.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
brief  familiarisation  courses,  together  with  an  understanding  specialist  teacher, 
go  a  long  way  in  establishing  Open  Education.  It  stands  or  falls  on  the  success 
of  obtaining  co-operative  interest  and  action  at  all  levels.  Apart  from  teachers 
we  include  in  this  category  the  local  community,  parents,  and  school  children. 

One  question  I  am  frequently  asked  is  "What  are  the  reactions  of  the  other 
children  to  having  a  blind  child  in  their  midst?"  We  are  all  aware  that  children 
can  be  quite  cruel  to  one  another  and  particularly  to  the  handicapped.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  evidence  of  bullying  or  maltreatment.  We  have  made  a 
particularly  careful  study  of  this  question  and  the  feelings  of  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  sighted  children  questioned  definitely  suggest  that  during  the  initial 
stages  of  a  blind  child's  integration  the  situation  was  regarded  as  a  novelty  and 
nothing  more.  Within  weeks  this  phase  ended  and  Open  Education  was  accepted 
as  a  normal  state  of  affairs.  Teachers  report  only  three  cases  of  a  blind  child's 
having  an  unpleasant  reception  in  a  shcool,  and  this  to  some  extent  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  had  not  been  briefed  in  advance  and  told  what 
was  expected  of  them.  I  find  that  one  of  the  most  promising  things  about  Open 
Education  is  the  really  remarkable  way  in  which  children  have  reacted  to  help 
blind  students  and  accept  them.  We  have  for  example  in  Northern  Nigeria  blind 
children  who  have  made  many  sighted  friends.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about 
this— it  is  a  mutual  attraction  of  interests.  All  our  persuasive  powers  could  never 
hope  to  create  these  natural  bonds  of  friendship.  We  did  expect  difficulties  in 
the  relationships  between  blind  and  sighted  children  but  it  is  true  to  say  that 
they  have  never  been  a  real  problem.  One  psychologist  emphatically  declared 
that  for  these  reasons  alone  the  scheme  would  be  unworkable.  This  only  goes  to 
show  that  psychologists  are  still  sometimes  at  the  mercy  of  a  child's  delightfully 
unpredictable  nature.  Some  observers  who  have  seen  these  schemes  in  operation 
feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  could  be  justified  alone  on  the  social  grounds 
of  creating  better  understanding  and  more  tolerant  attitudes  towards  the  handi- 
capped. I  feel  that  this  point  is  a  particularly  valid  one  as  far  as  school  children 
are  concerned. 

What  are  the  reactions  of  a  blind  child  joining  an  ordinary  school?  There  is 
scope  in  this  one  question  for  a  psychologist  to  compile  some  most  interesting 
material.  Unfortunately  with  many  thousands  of  blind  children  awaiting  help 
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at  this  moment  it  would  be  premature  both  administratively  and  economically 
to  dissipate  too  much  effort  on  psychological  research.  It  is  a  case  of  first  things 
first.  Advanced  psychological  understanding  there  must  be,  but  at  this  stage 
we  have  to  concentrate  on  common  sense  methods  in  deahng  with  children.  This, 
after  all,  is  basic  psychology  and  is  what  we  at  present  need  most  from  our  spe- 
cialist teachers.  Teachers  are  encouraged  always  to  try  to  see  things  from  the 
blind  child's  point  of  view.  We  ask  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental 
difficulties  the  blind  child  will  experience  when  he  joins  an  ordinary  school: 
a  strange  environment;  boisterous  friends  after  a  sheltered  life— mobility  di- 
fficulties— the  frustrations  large  and  small  which  will  surely  arise  and  which 
have  to  be  solved;  working  in  a  new  medium.  Formidable  though  these  diffi- 
culties sound,  the  interesting  fact  remains  that  the  vast  majority  of  blind  students 
say  that  they  are  perfectly  happy  and  would  not  want  to  leave.  This  is  encoura- 
ging, but  as  teachers  and  social  workers  we  must  always  remember  that  there 
will  always  be  a  proportion  of  blind  children  who  are  not  suited  to  life  in  an 
ordinary  school.  For  them  the  residential  school  is  the  answer. 

Finally,  how  are  we  to  use  our  knowledge  and  'know-how'  to  best  advantage 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  maximum  effect  on  the  problems? 

From  the  long-term  standpoint  it  is  evident  that  special  education  in  general 
needs  to  be  given  a  'new  look.'  In  Western  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  blind  has  been  traditionally  regarded  as  some- 
thing almost  alien  and  unconnected  with  the  wider  aspects  of  education  in  gene- 
ral. The  idea  is  still  prevalent  that  teaching  the  blind  is  a  difficult  task  calling 
for  almost  saintly  virtues  rather  than  the  ability  to  present  an  attractive  and 
comprehensive  system  of  learning  to  these  children.  The  image  most  of  the 
public  still  hold  our  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  links  them  with  Braille  and 
perhaps  over-zcalous  desire  to  do  good.  The  plain  facts  are  that  teaching  the 
blind  calls  for  resourcefulness,  ingenuity  of  method  and  vivid  presentation,  to 
enable  students  to  live  to  the  iDcst  advantage  in  a  competitive  world.  In  Africa 
we  are  not  inhibited  by  the  left-overs  of  19th  century  thought.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  one  of  the  many  services  newly  independent  countries  can  render  to  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  the  West  is  to  show  open  education  in  its  true  setting  of 
vitality  and  adventure. 

This  implies  that  in  Africa  we  must  set  a  lead  in  obtaining  wider  understand- 
ing of  our  work  by  securing  community  interest.  As  new  schemes  unfold  we 
have  to  take  the  public  with  us  and  show  that  the  old  dividing  line  between  blind 
and  sighted  is  really  irrelevant.  We  have  to  prove  that  the  blind  are  trainable; 
that  they  can  take  their  place  in  the  community;  and  that  Open  Education  has  a 
leading  role  to  play  in  helping  blind  children  in  a  village  or  town  community. 
How  can  this  be  done?  The  only  effective  way  is  by  achievement  and  demonstra- 
tion. By  working  in  the  midst  of  the  communities  and  letting  them  see  how 
Open  Education  can  change  the  life  of  a  child  in  their  own  village.  This  type 
of  thing  is  now  going  on  quietly  and  unobtrusively  here  in  Nigeria,  in  Uganda, 
Tanganyika  and  other  areas.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  bringing  up 
blind  children  in  normal  surroundings  and  treating  their  education  as  a  perfectly 
natural  affair. 

Who  are  the  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  help  this  schemes  materialise? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  or  failure  of  our  work  is  ultimately  in  the 
hands  of  the  teaching  profession.  They  are  the  people  who  matter  and  who  will 
be  able  to  influence  local  opinion  and  make  things  work.  The  'new  look'  we 
must  give  to  special  education  means  that  the  education  of  blind  children  is 
everyone's  concern ;  the  days  are  gone  of  regarding  teachers  of  the  blind  as  very 
special  people  with  extraordinary  skills.  We  have  to  recognize  that  the  problems 
we  are  faced  with  call  for  at  least  the  sympathetic  interest,  if  not  the  indirect 
services,  of  every  possible  teacher.  In  Open  Education  there  is  room  for  every- 
one. We  cannot,  we  must  not,  operate  a  closed  shop.  It  is  in  this  wide  appeal, 
this  merging  of  professional  and  community  action,  that  the  thrilling  part  of 
Open  Education  lies.   There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  it — even  in 
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America  where  the  system  has  been  operating  successfully  for  many  years.  The 
African  teaching  service  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  show  the  world  how  to 
tackle  successfully  a  devastating  problem. 

Where  are  we  to  start  in  the  task  of  influencing  teachers?  There  is  one  obvious 
place,  certainly — in  the  training  colleges.  And  where  possible  also  in  University 
Education  faculties.  Once  again  in  Europe  we  have,  until  a  few  years  ago,  sadly 
neglected  these  establishments  as  a  means  of  conveying  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  educating  the  handicapped.  This  does  not  imply  that  every 
training  college  should  run  a  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  What  it  does 
suggest  is  that  Teacher  Training  Colleges  should  be  very  strongly  urged  to 
include  a  short  course  of  lectures  in  their  curriculum  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  so  that  young  teachers  leave  College  with  the  full  knowledge  that  some- 
thing can  be  done — that  with  skill  and  a  little  understanding  the  blind  child  can 
be  helped.  Experience  has  shown  that  education  authorities  will  be  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  humanitarianism  value  of  young  teachers  armed  with  this  know- 
ledge going  out  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  One  realises  that  the  Teacher 
Training  College  syllabus  is  a  full  one,  but  can  we  in  countries  where  we  have 
an  appalling  human  problem  really  ignore  an  expedient  way  of  helping  break 
down  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and  apathy?  My  second  point  is  to  draw  attention 
to  the  remarkable  initiative  of  Training  Colleges  in  Uganda  and  Central  Africa 
where  short  specialist  courses  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  been  held  in  selected 
colleges  concurrently  with  general  certificate  studies.  Quite  recently  thirty-three 
out  of  thrity-six  students  at  Iganga  College  in  Uganda  completed  a  special 
course  which  gave  them  an  additional  qualification  as  competent  teachers  of  the 
blind.  It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  hold  these  courses  concurrently  with 
normal  studies,  but  it  should  be  easily  possible  to  run  a  post-Certificate  course 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  We  must  not  be  unreasonable  and  expect  autho- 
rities to  overload  all  their  colleges  with  this  type  of  specialised  course,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  request  that  perhaps  one  College  over  a  given  area  should  under- 
take responsibility  for  more  specialised  teacher  training  service.  This  is  badly 
needed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  colleges  that  have  run  these  courses  in  East  and 
Central  Africa  have  quite  spontaneously  remarked  that  they  found  them  of  great 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  method,  originality  in  building  up  teaching  aids, 
and  generally  in  broadening  the  horizons  of  their  students.  There  is  a  strong 
case  for  including  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  general  work  of  training 
colleges.  I  hope  this  conference  will  consider  recommending  this  point,  and 
also  the  training  of  specialist  volunteers  in  colleges  for  the  Open  Education 
scheme.  Finally  the  initiative  of  Ibadan  University  must  be  applauded.  Here 
it  is  hoped  to  open  a  Department  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Open  Education  is  inspired  not  by  the  desire  to  be  unusual  but  to  find  a 
method  of  bringing  countless  thousands  of  blind  children  some  form  of  hope 
and  help.  These  are  the  people  who  matter.  Equally  important  are  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  teaching  in  schools  up  and  down  Africa.  It  is  from  their  ranks 
that  the  specialists  are  being  drawn  and  it  is  the  ordinary  teacher  whose  co-ope- 
ration means  so  much. 

You  will  see  that  our  work  is  directed  towards  inculcating  a  way  of  life  and 
helping  blind  children  live  alongside  others  in  reasonable  harmony.  Teaching 
blind  children  is  therefore  much  more  than  the  passing  on  of  skills  and  know- 
ledge; it  calls  as  well  for  the  skill  and  leadership  to  inspire  blind  children  to 
make  themselves  well-balanced  and  socially  acceptable  people.  It  is  the  task 
of  Open  Education  through  intelligent  understanding,  constructive  sympathy 
and  patience,  to  help  children  face  up  successfully  to  this  situation.  It  is  for 
people  like  you  and  me,  teachers  in  village  schools,  lecturers  in  Colleges,  ad- 
minstrators  and  countless  others  to  bring  such  experience  and  understanding 
as  we  may  be  capable  of,  to  give  these  young  people  the  training,  education  and 
full  life  to  which  they  have  a  right. 
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THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


F.  H.  Butcher,  a.f.c. 


On  January  ist  this  year  the  Nigerian  National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind 
completed  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence.  The  Council  was  originally  set 
up  as  a  result  of  a  conference  called  by  the  Governor-General,  then  Sir  James 
Robertson,  to  consider  the  alarming  fact  that  the  incidence  of  blindness  through- 
out the  Federation  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately one  per  cent  of  the  population,  giving  an  overall  figure  of  350,000.  When 
this  appalling  fact  became  known  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  co-ordi- 
nating body  to  advise  the  four  Governments  on  the  problems  which  it  had  to 
face.  These  problems  included  prevention,  cure,  education,  rehabilitation  and 
social  welfare. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  Nigerian  National  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Blind  was  set  up,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  four  Governments 
would  be  responsible  for  its  administrative  costs. 

Under  its  Constitution  the  Council  was  given  wide  advisory  powers  "to  act 
as  a  central  organisation  to  advise  and  assist  the  Governments  of  Nigeria  and 
any  society,  institution,  organisation  or  association  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
blind." 

Membership  of  the  Council  includes  senior  members  of  the  Ministries  of 
Education,  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  also  of  representatives  from  voluntary 
organisations.  The  Council  is  also  proud  to  have  as  its  Patron  the  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  and  as  its  President  Alhaji  Sir  Ahmadu  Bello, 
the  Sardauna  of  Sokoto  and  Premier  of  the  Northern  Region,  whilst  the  Vice 
President  is  Chief  Sir  Kofo  Abayomi,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  ophthalmology  is  of  great  value.  The  Administrative  Secretary  is  Mr, 
F.  H.  Butcher,  who  is  provided  by  the  Roval  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

In  considering  priorities  the  Council  decided  that  prevention  and  cure  must 
come  first,  followed  by  the  education  of  the  irrevocably  blind  young  children 
of  primary  school  age.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  plight  of  the  large 
numbers  of  adult  blind  throughout  the  country  goes  unheeded. 

Bearing  its  priorities  in  mind  the  Council  set  up  a  special  Medical  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Professor  H.  C.  Kodilinye  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Ibadan.  This  Committee  produced  a  com- 
prehensive report,  making  numerous  recommendations  to  the  Ministries  of 
Health,  which  are  very  largely  being  followed,  notably,  the  setting  up  of  a  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Ibadan,  and  the  making  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  a  notifiable  disease. 

In  the  field  of  primary  education  the  Council  has  lent  its  support  to  those 
schools  already  in  existence,  and  to  the  furthering  of  the  open  education  scheme 
sponsored  in  each  of  the  three  regions  by  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind,  whereby  blind  children  are  integrated  into  ordinary  schools  for  the 
sighted,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  not  only  of  going  to  school,  but  of  going 
to  school  with  their  own  brothers  and  sisters,  and  remaining  at  home  with  their 
parents.  This  form  of  education  is  now  spreading  rapidly  from  areas  surrounding 
Katsina,  Kano,  Maiduguri,  Jos,  in  the  Northern  Region,  and  from  Oshogbo, 
Ibadan,  Ilesha,  Ife,  and  Ikeja,  in  the  Western  Region,  whilst  in  the  Eastern 
Region  steady  progress  is  also  being  made. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  greatest  advantage  is  obtained  from  the  experience 
of  others,  the  first  West  African  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  is  being 
held  between  the  14th  and  21st  March  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Ibadan. 
The  Honourable  Federal  Minister  of  Education  will  make  the  opening  address. 

A  matter  of  considerable  importance  which  will  be  discussed  at  this  Confe- 
rence is  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  centre  of  training  within  the  Faculty  of  Education 
and  Extra  Mural  Studies  at  the  University  of  Ibadan.  The  object  of  this  centre 
will  be  to  ensure  that  sufficient  staff  will  be  available  in  the  future  to  expand  the 
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already  existing  provisions  for  primary  education  and  to  provide  for  advanced 
education.  The  training  will  be  for  both  graduate  and  non-graduate  teachers 
who  themselves  will  ultimately  train  other  teachers  of  the  blind. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  provide  courses  for  non-graduate  teachers  who  will 
work  mainly  in  the  field.  In  addition,  work  will  be  undertaken  on  the  develop- 
ment and  supply  of  teaching  materials,  and  also  in  due  course  provide  and  man 
a  Braille  Press. 

Finally,  research  and  investigation  into  the  problems  connected  with  the  ex- 
tent of  blindness  in  given  areas,  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  and  the  development 
of  special  training  techniques  will  be  undertaken. 

As  a  fore-runner  to  these  proposals,  the  Department  of  Education  already 
runs  a  course  on  the  teaching  of  the  blind  for  non-graduate  experienced  teachers 
resulting  from  the  National  Council's  proposals  put  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education  and  Extra  Mural  Studies,  whose  co-operation  and  help  has  been 
of  the  greatest  value. 

The  needs  of  the  literate  blind  have  not  been  overlooked,  and  eighteen  months 
ago  Nigeria's  National  Library  for  the  Blind  was  opened  at  1 5  Martins  Street, 
Lagos,  by  Lady  Ademola.  Only  a  few  hundred  volumes  were  then  available, 
but  the  Library  has  now  extended  to  over  five  thousand  volumes  of  very  varied 
reading.  The  Library  is  available  to  all  blind  persons  throughout  the  Republic, 
and  books  are  sent  to  members  by  post  free  of  charge. 

In  1962  Nigeria  applied  to  become  a  full  member  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  was  granted  four  places  on  the  Council — one  for 
each  Region  and  the  Federal  territory.  Later,  Dr.  J.  W.  Cookey-Gam, 
Chairman  of  the  Nigerian  National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  and  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  their  deliberations,  both  in  general  matters  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Educators  of  the  Blind  held  in  Hanover  in  1963. 

From  the  ist  to  the  7th  April,  1962  the  World  Health  Day  concerned  itself 
with  the  International  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  this  Council  was  requested 
by  the  four  Governments  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  its  organisation.  A 
campaign  was  organised  throughout  Nigeria  disseminating  propaganda  into  the 
remotest  parts.  In  addition,  a  mass  public  meeting  in  Lagos  was  attended  by 
some  six  thousand  people  under  the  Chairmanship  of  His  Highness  Oba  Adele 
of  Lagos.  So  successful  was  the  Council's  campaign  throughout  Nigeria  that  it 
was  declared  by  the  international  authorities  as  being  by  far  the  best  in  Africa. 

During  the  period  under  review  negotiations  with  the  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Campaign  through  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  have  resulted 
in  Farmcraft  Centres  for  the  Blind  at  Ogbomosho  and  Zaria,  whilst  the  Nigerian 
Farmcraft  Centre  for  the  Blind  at  Ikeja  has  acted  as  a  training  centre  for  Princi- 
pals from  these  two  new  centres  and  from  the  Gambia. 

In  addition  to  holding  its  annual  Council  meetings  in  Lagos,  meetings  have 
been  held  at  both  Kaduna  and  Enugu,  where  members  were  received  with  great 
kindness  and  courtesy  by  the  Ministers  responsible  for  Welfare.  At  Enugu  the 
Honourable  Minister  said,  "The  work  of  the  Council  has  become  increasingly 
well-known  throughout  the  Federation  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  only  three  years.  The  second  Annual  Report  shows  that  the 
Council  has  applied  itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  matters  relating  not  only  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  but  to  the  causes,  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness,  and 
I  am  therefore  happy  to  see  that  plans  for  its  future  expansion  throughout  Nigeria 
are  under  active  consideration." 

The  Council  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  although  its  activities  are  mainly  of 
an  advisory  nature,  it  welcomes  inquiries  from  individual  blind  persons  regarding 
their  training  and  future.  It  also  welcomes  inquiries  from  employers  of  labour 
who  may  wish  to  include  among  their  staff,  one  or  tv/o  blind  persons. 

The  Council  must  make  it  clear  however,  that  it  does  not  in  the  general  sense 
accept  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  the  individual  into  employment. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  WEST  AFRICA 


G.  McKean-Taylor 


The  scope  of  this  paper  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Blind 
in  Western  Nigeria.  Consequently  some  features,  and  some  problems,  which 
obtain  here,  may  not  be  entirely  relevant  to  other  areas  of  West  Africa,  although 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  general  conclusions,  from  this  particular 
area  of  survey. 

The  problem  that  arises  in  training  teachers  here  for  this  specialised  work, 
might  well  be  divided  into  two  main  groups:  The  first  is  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  of  teaching;  the  second  might  be  loosely  termed — the  social  impli- 
cations. 

I  will  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  teaching  first,  Here,  again,  we  find  two 
well-defined  aspects,  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  specialist  equip- 
ment required  by  the  blind  child,  and  of  greater  importance,  the  development 
of  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  blind  child.  I  use  the  word  sympathetic 
in  the  sense  of  positive  understanding;  it  does  not  mean  sympathy  or  pity. 
While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  learn  to  use  the  mechanical  equipment,  and  to 
learn  to  teach  the  use  of  it — although  this  is  not  quite  as  simple,  as  learning  to 
use  it  oneself — the  second  requirement,  to  understand  the  blind  child,  is  a  much 
larger  matter  altogether.  One  that  is  dependent  on  an  array  of  factors,  such  as 
inter-relation  of  home,  community  and  school  environments;  the  aims, 
ambitions  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  involved ;  the  economic  structure,  the 
whole  social  attitude  towards  blindness. 

Ideally,  before  one  starts  on  the  training  of  teachers,  one  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  economic  position  of  the  area  where  the  scheme  is  to  operate,  the 
social  conditions,  and  the  educational  organisation.  But  of  course,  these  features 
are  not  static  particularly  in  a  developing  country  like  Nigeria,  and  plans  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  meet  discovered  needs  and  circumstances.  During 
the  eleven  months  I  have  been  in  the  Western  Region  a  number  of  changes 
have  taken  place  affecting  the  Open  Education  scheme,  and  consequently,  the 
pattern  of  training  of  teachers  has  altered  and  expanded. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  engaged  here  with/o//r  categories — the  training 
of  visiting  teachers  of  the  blind,  the  training  of  Dual  Purpose  Teachers,  that  is 
teachers  who  are  regularly  employed  in  one  school  and  are  taught  to  deal  with 
the  blind  children  educationally  without  relying  upon  a  visiting  teacher;  short 
courses  of  instruction  for  class-teachers  who  while  not  expected  to  work  inde- 
pendently with  the  blind  children,  will,  it  is  intended  be  able  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  in  the  work  in  between  visits  from  the  visiting  teachers;  lastly 
since  the  beginning  of  October  of  last  year,  a  course  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Associate  Diploma  of  Education  for  teachers  wishing  to  specialise  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Blind. 

Basically  the  programme  for  all  these  four  courses  is  the  same,  but  naturally 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  requirements  of  each  group.  The  visiting  tea- 
cher, for  example,  is  required  to  be  something  of  a  public  relations  man — or 
woman ;  the  Associate  Diploma  student  can  be  expected  to  make  fairly  intensive 
social  studies;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  not  to  concentrate  on  the  practical 
matters  with  the  class-room  teacher;  and  the  Dual  Purpose  Teacher  will  lay  a 
special  emphasis  on  conditions  obtaining  in  his  own  school  and  among  his 
pupils.  Thus  a  primary  task  is  to  co-ordinate  all  these  features  into  a  united 
system  which  will,  as  time  goes  on,  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  child 
in  education,  and  which  has,  as  an  immediate  aim,  the  production  of  a  workable 
and  durable  scheme. 

The  basic  programme  is  first  to  introduce  teachers  to  the  skills  required  by 
the  blind  pupil,  that  is  the  use  of  Braille  for  the  communication  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  elementary  mathematics,  the  use  of  other  equipment  and  materials 
of  other  subjects  where,  to  some  extent,  visual  understanding  can  be  replaced  by 
tactile  understanding.  And  secondly,  to  create  in  the  teacher  an  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  to  help  the  blind  child  develop  those  natural  skills  of  mobility 
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and  parception  without  which  his  formal  education  would  lack  roundness  and 
completeness,  and  that  essential  ingredient — independence  of  action — would  be 
lacking  in  his  social  make-up. 

At  this  stage  we  are  concerned  with  Primary  Education  mainly,  and  this 
obviously  determines  the  type  of  training  we  are  giving.  The  Open  Education 
project  in  Nigeria  is  still  young,  and  this  too  influences  our  approach;  not  only 
in  that  we  have  to  create,  virtually,  new  social  concepts,  but  we  have  to  recognise 
that  in  the  practical  everyday  school  world,  certain  technics  are  more  diflScult 
to  assimilate,  than  they  are  in  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  where  a  tradition 
of  teaching  the  blind  is  long  established.  Because  of  this  we  have  to  do  our  own 
thinking  about  the  problem  of  teaching  the  blind  in  Nigeria,  and,  consequently 
about  how  teachers  should  be  trained.  Two  facts  immediately  come  to  mind; 
that  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  Nigeria  as  those  in  Europe,  and  that  common- 
sense  plays  a  large  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  In  fact,  commonsense  is  the 
key  factor  in  any  teacher's  approach  to  educating  a  blind  child.  Why  does  this 
need  to  be  said?  Because  a  mystery  and  a  mystique  have  grown  up  around 
blindness,  taking  different  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  all  essentially 
the  same,  and  all  contributing  to  obscure  the  real  issue;  how  well  can  a  human 
being  function  when  he  is  without  his  full  complement  of  faculties?  What  is 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  make-up?  Once  we 
have  assessed  the  problem,  how  do  we  tackle  it? 

These  and  6ther  considerations  form  a  crucial  part  of  the  teacher's  training, 
and  I  will  mention  them  later;  but  now  I  would  like  to  describe  our  training 
programme  at  present,  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of  equipment  and  the 
division  of  labour  allocated  to  the  different  training  groups. 

Our  first  concern  at  the  beginning  of  the  scheme  was  with  the  Visiting 
Teacher.  Within  these  last  few  months  the  number  of  Visiting  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  has  risen  to  six,  although  until  December  the  scheme  was  operating  with 
two  only.  As  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  project  off  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible,  get  children  into  school,  to  be  able  to  show  the  authorities  that  it  could 
be  done,  this  meant  that  the  training  course  for  those  particular  teachers  was 
largely  practical  work  in  the  field,  rather  than  in  the  class-room.  Inevitably  it 
was  necessary  to  make  use  of  their  services  in  the  business  of  recruiting  blind 
children  to  the  scheme,  as  well  as  convincing  parents  and  authorities  of  its  value. 
(And  I  believe,  that  for  some  time  to  come,  this  public  relations  part  of  the 
work  will  be  an  essential  and  valuable  training  for  V.T.B.'s  in  Nigeria).  After 
recruitment  came  the  registration  of  children  into  schools,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  term  last  year,  the  two  visiting  teachers  were  settling  down  for 
the  first  time  to  a  regular  teaching  time-table.  The  way  our  first  recruitment 
pattern  had  worked  out  meant  that  a  number  of  towns  were  concerned  in  the 
scheme,  and  consequently,  the  Visiting  Teachers  had  quite  a  lot  of  travelling  to 
do.  Apart  from  looking  after  the  academic  side  of  the  work,  the  social  welfare 
of  the  blind  children  was  also  their  concern.  On  their  visits  they  were  expected 
to  check  up  on  the  child's  physical  state,  see  that  he  was  clean,  properly  dressed, 
and  getting  his  school  meal  regularly ;  they  were  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
meal-money  aad  the  special  equipment  placed  in  each  school  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  pupil.  At  this  stage,  both  money  and  equipment  are  supplied  by  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Visiting 
Teachers  have  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  work  to  do  as  well  as  teaching. 
This  is  not  unusual,  but  the  ratio  changes  as  the  scheme  expands  and  more  staff 
becomes  available.  So  that  when  in  December  and  January  three  more  teachers 
joined  the  staff  of  Open  Education,  it  was  possible  to  take  a  little  more  time  for 
the  theoretical  training  in  the  classroom  and  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
aspects,  as  by  this  time  the  recruitment  process  was  largely  cared  for  by  an  es- 
tablished network  of  contacts  and  as  the  authorities  were  convinced  that  the 
scheme  could  work,  we  had  twenty  three  blind  children  in  schools,  we  could 
afford  to  plan  our  programme  more  expansively. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noticed  that  expediency  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluential in  our  first  training  programme.  What  we  are  aiming  at  with  the  Visit- 
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ing  Teachers  is  this :  To  create  a  group  of  specialised  educational  field  workers 
who  will  be  able  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  Open  Education  in  the 
Region  through  practical  co-operation  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  Dual 
Purpose  Teacher.  This  obviously  means  refresher  courses,  and  as  the  time 
and  circumstances  permit,  extended  training  courses  for  the  Visiting 
Teachers.  One  of  the  first  two  teachers  is  already  in  the  U.K.  on  scholar- 
ship granted  by  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
starting  one  year's  intensive  training  course.  I  believe  that  the  Ministry  of 
Education  here  is  considering  the  inclusion  of  other  of  our  V.T.B.  staff 
in  their  own  Programme  of  overseas  training  and  we  have  been  very 
pleased  to  get  the  services  of  a  teacher  who  has  already  obtained  a 
diploma  from  the  College  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  England,  with  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  Open  Education. 

The  training  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  as  with  the  other  groups  has  brought 
forward  the  question  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  our  work  here.  The  great 
variety  of  material  available  for  the  blind  generally  cannot  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. Economic  factors  restrict  the  supply  both  of  kind  and  quantity.  At  the 
present  time,  our  Society  provides  the  equipment  being  used  in  the  Western 
Region.  The  local  production  of  equipment  is  not  at  the  moment  possible, 
because  the  slender  actual  demand  would  not  be  a  paying  proposition.  Then  too, 
apart  fom  the  question  of  costs,  certain  pieces  of  equipment  such  as  the  Stainsby, 
would  be  unsuitable  for  Open  Education  purposes  in  the  class-room,  because  of 
the  disturbance  factor — the  Stainsby  is  a  noisy  machine  like  a  typewriter,  and 
used  by  the  one  or  two  blind  members  of  a  class  during  the  writing  periods 
would  distract  and  irritate.  Finally,  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  Primary  level, 
it  is  considered  suflScient  to  use  the  simple  basic  equipment.  This  consists  of 
the  following  :- 

(1)  The  Braillette  Board  for  use  with  beginners. 

(2)  The  Interlining  Hand-frame  for  the  actual  writing  and  reading  of 

Braille. 

(2)  The  French  Cube  Frame,  based  on  Braille  signs,  for  arithmetic. 
These  three  pieces  of  manufactured  equipment  are  basic  necessities.  Other 
apparatus,  such  as  braille  multiplication  tables,  audible-balls,  braille  geographi- 
cal maps,  etc.,  are  very  desirable,  but  where  we  have  to  make  a  choice — and  this 
is  the  case — then  the  first  three  items  mentioned  take  priority. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  with  these  professionally  produced  items,  are  the 
products  that  can  be  made  locally  in  schools  and  the  materials  in  use  for  the 
sighted  children  which  can  be  used  by  blind  children  as  well— tactile  aids  that 
can  be  interpreted  both  by  sighted  and  blind  alike.  This  home-made  material 
is  not  only  immensely  valuable  as  a  <5upplement  to  or  substitute  for  regular 
equipment,  but  the  activity  itself  is  in  principle,  a  fundamental  part  of  modern 
education ;  that  the  child  should  gain  understanding  of  the  world  about  him  by 
the  visual  or  tactile  recognition  of  its  forms. 

Apart  from  a  working  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and  the  method  used  to 
transfer  that  knowledge  to  the  blind  pupils,  the  Visiting  Teacher  must  be  ca- 
pable of  sympathetic  liaison  with  the  heads  and  staff  of  the  school  he  attends ; 
he  must  be  able  to  appreciate  their  problems,  and  as  the  whole  purpose  of  Open 
Education  is  to  make  the  blind  pupil  a  part  of  the  normal  school-life  one  of  his 
mam  tasks  is  to  see  that  the  blind  child  fits  in,  happily  and  successfully,  into 
that  system,  and  that  the  school  is  not  in  any  way  dragged  ofiF  course,  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  handicapped  child.  On  the  practical  teaching  side,  the  Visiting 
Teacher  is  the  contact  man  with  the  developments  going  on  outside  in  the  edu- 
cational world  for  the  blind,  and  he  should  pass  on  these  developments  to  the 
class  teachers  and  Dual  Purpose  Teachers.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  Western 
Region  we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  very  sound  team  which  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
these  aims. 

With  the  class-room  teacher  and  Dual  Purpose  Teacher  we  are  on  diflferent 
ground.   Our  purpose  with  the  Class-room  teacher  is  to  give  him  sufficient 
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knowledge  of  the  techniques  used  with  the  hhnd  pupil  in  the  ordinary  class-room 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  normal  routine  of  teaching.  We  want  him  to  regard 
the  blind  child  as  a  normal  pupil  who  is  in  some  respects  handicapped.  In  the 
approach  to  this  job  of  clarification,  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  blind  child  are  not  always  different  from  those 
felt  by  sighted  children,  and,  in  answer  to  the  most  frequently  posed  objection 
that  too  much  of  the  teacher's  attention  will  be  diverted  to  the  blind  child  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  class,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  teacher  is 
often  required  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  other  individual  members  of 
the  class  who  have  some  particular  idiosynocracy  that  needs  ironing  out  during 
their  school  career.  It  is  not  so  much  extra  work  that  is  required  from  the  class 
teacher  as  a  re-orientation  of  methods.  And  this  change  of  methods  is  in  a 
healthy  direction  towards  the  greater  use  of  tactile  models  and  oral  discussion. 
To  take  one  example.  In  the  arithmetic  lesson  the  idea  of  number  and  notation 
is  very  well  conveyed  by  using  objects  which  the  blind  child  can  understand  as 
well  as  the  sighted-number  frames,  peg  boards,  geometrical  shape  boards  and 
so  on.  It  is  no  extra  work,  either,  for  the  teacher  to  read  out  the  questions  he 
has  written  on  the  board.  This  is  a  normal  practice  and  it  enables  the  blind  child 
to  take  down  the  questions  on  his  Cube  Frame  without  additional  attention  from 
the  teacher.  Of  course  where  the  children  are  working  from  text-books  there  is 
theoretically,  no  problem,  as  these  textbooks  can  be  brailled  for  the  blind 
child. 

The  actual  programme  with  class  teachers  in  this  Region  has  been  restricted 
during  the  last  few  months  to  those  teachers  coming  from  schools  where  blind 
pupils  have  been  registered,  and  here  it  has  been  possible  only  to  take  a  few  at 
time  from  each  group  of  schools,  the  first  course  during  the  summer  holidays,  sub- 
sequent short  courses  during  term.  In  Ibadan,  an  invitation  was  sent  out  to  all 
primary  school  staff  to  attend  one  day  a  week  for  a  course  which  could  last  for 
about  eight  to  ten  sessions.  The  response  has  been  quite  reasonable  and  about 
twenty  teachers  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  attend.  This  series  will 
start  in  April.  The  aim  here  is  to  teach  in  the  first  instance  Grade  I  Braille 
(Visiting  Teachers  are  taught  Grade  II  Braille),  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the 
basic  equipment  and  explain  how  the  pupil  can  be  helped  to  independence  of 
action  and  be  encouraged  to  do  things  for  himself.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
class  teacher  be  made  to  realise  the  significance  of  good  mobility  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  child,  and  be  completely  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  its  value ;  for 
the  work  that  the  visiting  teacher  may  do  in  this  direction  can  be  very  easily 
undone  in  his  absence,  by  an  attitude  of  exaggerated  solicitude,  or  bored  neglect. 
This  point  then  is  pressed  home  hard  with  the  class  teacher.  Refresher  courses 
are  absolutely  necessary  and  while,  at  this  stage  there  are  many  rough  edges  re- 
maining to  be  smoothed  out,  it  is  intended  to  bring  in  the  Visiting  Teacher  to 
this  work,  once  they  have  gained  more  experience,  so  that  the  task  of  conducting 
refersher  courses  can  be  carried  out  more  rapidly.  The  constant  cornpromise 
between  theory  and  action  made  itself  evident  in  this  instance  when  I  discovered 
that  the  government  policy  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession 
here,  has  meant,  in  some  cases,  the  transfer  of  teachers  who  had  been  on  these 
courses,  in  others,  the  replacement  of  unqualified  teachers.  A  primary  conside- 
ration now  therefore  is  to  make  sure  that  the  teachers  attending  these  courses 
are  likely  to  remain  for  a  reasonable  time  in  their  present  schools.  There  is  no 
absolute  certainty,  but  as  it  is  also  an  aim  to  have  at  least  one  teacher  in  every 
primary  school  in  the  Region  knowing  some  practical  facts  about  Open  Educa- 
tion and  its  application,  the  transfer  of  teachers  may  help  to  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  their  experience  and  interest.  We  hope  also  to  devote  some  of  our  time  to 
giving  lectures  in  the  Teacher  Training  Colleges  of  the  Region  as  a  way  of  spread 
ing  this  knowledge.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  teachers  attending  these 
courses  may  become  Dual  Purpose  Teachers,  and  for  this  reason  there  will  be  a 
series  of  progressive  courses  over  the  next  few  months,  which  will  be  available 
to  those  pr.rticipants  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  the  work.  It  is  also 
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hoped  that  many  of  the  Associate  Diploma  students  will  become  Dual  Purpose 
Teachers. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  groups?  It  can  be  described  in  this 
way:-  That  the  Classroom  teacher  is  not  required  to  be  a  specialist,  but  should 
have  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  include  the  blind  child  in  the  frame 
work  of  his  teaching  programme ;  the  Dual  Purpose  Teacher  has  a  much  wider 
range  of  experience  with  the  blind  pupil,  and  within  his  particular  school  will 
have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  roving  commission:  the  child's  progress 
through  the  school  is  his  concern.  His  time-table,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
more  flexible  than  that  of  the  ordinary  teacher  to  include  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  at  all  levels  throughout  the  school. 

At  present  this  aspect  of  training  is  best  considered  in  the  Course  for  Associate 
Diploma  students  at  the  Institute  of  Education  of  this  University,  because  the 
one-year  course  is  giving  us  the  amount  of  time  to  prepare  teachers  for  this  kind 
of  work.  This  training  programme  consists  of  lectures  on  theory  of  education 
for  the  blind,  the  learning  of  Grade  II  Braille,  the  history  of  blind  education, 
the  use  of  equipment,  case-histories  of  the  blind,  practical  teaching.  This  first 
year  is  an  experimental  one  in  this  field,  consequently  we  have  been  working 
with  the  barest  essentials  of  equipment,  and  without  a  library.  Naturally,  all 
these  things  cost  money  and  the  proper  establishment  of  a  regular  course,  fully 
equipped,  will  take  time,  but  it  can  be  said  that  apart  from  the  lack,  exasperating 
at  times,  of  good  reading  material  for  the  students,  this  pilot  scheme  has  got 
away  to  a  good  start.  Fourteen  students  finally  settled  for  this  specialist  subject 
— the  hard  core  of  an  original  seventeen.  In  general  they  are  making  good  pro- 
gress, and  the  most  heartening  aspect  is  their  serious  intent  and  enthusiasm. 
During  the  first  term  they  were  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  education 
for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America,  the  purpose  being  not  only  to  illustrate 
the  universality  of  the  problem,  and  the  comparative  moderness  of  a  sensible 
approach,  but  to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  situation  as  it  exists 
here  at  the  present  time.  A  great  deal  of  this  first  term  was  also  taken  up  with 
the  learning  of  Grade  II  Braille,  in  which  they  will  be  examined  extensively  in 
the  third  term.  Reading  and  writing  in  Grade  II  formed  part  of  the  work.  Al- 
though each  sighted  individual  learns  Braille  in  the  way  that  suits  him  best, 
either  memorizing  the  shapes,  or  learning  the  signs  by  numbers,  the  normal 
procedure  or  standard  English  Braille  has  been  used.  Grade  I  Braille  must  be 
mastered  before  we  go  on  to  the  more  difficult  way  of  learning  the  contractions, 
word  signs  and  abbreviations  of  Braille  II.  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  get  the 
students  to  write  in  Braille  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  with  pencil  on  ruled 
paper,  because  the  quicker  one  can  clear  up  a  mystery,  the  happier  everybody 
feels,  and  when  they  come  to  the  real  difficulties,  they  take  them  with  much 
greater  confidence.  My  experience  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  others,  in  finding 
how  quickly  the  people  here  obtain  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  Braille. 

During  the  first  term  also  we  have  investigated  the  problem  of  making  equip- 
ment. As  I  have  said,  commonsense  and  interest  are  a  key  factor  in  this  work, 
rather  than  describe  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  and  we  have  started  from 
scratch,  asking  ourselves  these  questions.  How  can  a  blind  child  learn  about 
shapes  and  forms?  In  what  type  of  lesson  can  we  substitute  learning  by  touch 
for  visual  learning?  And  of  course,  we  have  discovered  that  we  can  do  this  in 
subjects  like  language,  mathematics,  nature  study,  geography  and  history. 

The  Associate  Diploma  students  have  just  finished  a  five  weeks  teaching 
practice — this  is  the  normal  arrangement,  and  the  fourteen  students  were  placed 
in  schools  where  there  are  blind  pupils.  They  had  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
equipment  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  this.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
blind  pupils  in  Ibadan  schools  have  only  just  started  and  most  of  the  apparatus 
is  of  the  simplest  kind. 

During  the  December  and  Easter  vacations,  all  Associate  students  are  ex- 
pected to  prepare  their  'Long  essay'  on  a  selected  topic.  Ten  of  our  fourteen 
students  chose  to  do  theirs  on  "Case  histories  for  the  blind".  This  was  not  only 
gratifying  but  courageous  because  as  we  already  know,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  Open  Education  is  the  location  of  the  Blind;  this  difficulty 


was  also  experienced  by  the  students,  and  whereas  case  history  for  other  topics 
are  more  readily  at  hand,  the  stipulation  in  this  one,  that  the  subject  must  be 
blind,  means  that  we  must  allow  for  a  little  more  flexibility  in  the  preparation 
of  these  papers,  than  would  normally  be  the  case. 

With  all  our  groups  we  have  stressed  the  great  importance  of  gaining  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  blind  child.  The  theory  of  education  of  the 
blind  must  be  based,  as  I  believe,  on  the  premise  that  we  are  not  attempting  to 
develop  skills  as  a  substitute  for  sight,  because  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
sight;  but  that  we  are  helping  the  blind  to  live  without  sight  and  to  discover 
by  the  greater  use  of  their  other  faculties  that  the  human  being  can  participate 
on  a  normal  level  in  a  very  great  number  of  human  activities.  These  senses  of 
touch,  hearing,  tasting  and  smelling,  when  used  in  combination  with  sight  do 
not  need  to  be  so  fully  developed,  because  the  work  they  do  is  shared.  We  see 
a  texture  at  the  same  time  as  we  feel  it,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flower  immediate- 
ly conjures  up  a  visual  picture.  This  distribution  of  effort  makes  it  seem  unlikely 
that  a  sighted  person  can  ever  put  himself  completely  in  a  blind  man's  place.  I 
have  been  told  by  an  educationalist  with  over  thirty  year's  experience  in  teaching 
the  blind,  that  he  cannot  read  Braille  properly  with  his  eyes  closed:  the  know- 
ledge that  he  can  see  is  an  obstacle  to  tactile  perception.  In  the  same  way,  I  am 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  serious  training  value  of  those  experiments  where  a 
sighted  person  blindfolds  himself  in  order  to  study  the  eflfects  on  his  behaviour 
and  reactions.  This  simulation  is  no  nearer  reality  than  the  term  implies.  How- 
ever sincere  the  effort,  surely  at  the  back  of  his  mind  is  the  knowledge  that  at 
any  moment,  he  can  tear  the  bandage  off.  The  blind  man  cannot.  For  this 
reason  I  stress  with  our  trainees  that  understanding  must  be  rather  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination,  an  exercise  of  reason  than  by  the  pretence  of  being  blind. 
We  take  certain  situations  where  we  ask  ourselves:  What  percentage  of  our 
reaction  is  visual?  What  would  happen  to  our  reaction  if  we  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  our  visual  power?  And  following  on  from  this— in  what  alternative 
way  can  we  augment  our  experience  of  the  particular  situations?  The  students 
imagine  for  example  the  simple  act  of  entering  a  room.  With  the  sighted  person 
his  eye  takes  in  immediately  the  size,  shape,  proportions  and  manner  of  the 
room  at  the  same  time  as  his  other  senses  tell  him  about  the  feel,  smell,  and 
acoustics  of  the  room.  It  is  then  realised  that  without  vision  only  the  immediate 
vicinity  would  be  known.  A  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  rest  is  an  act  of 
physical  investigation  and  storing  up  in  the  memory.  So  the  blind  child  rnust 
be  encouraged  if  encouragement  is  in  fact  necessary  to  explore  his  surroundings 
and  marshal  his  findmgs  into  an  orderly  mental  picture.  That  picture  will  not 
be  orderly  if  it  depends  in  any  way  on  visual  images  which  the  blind  child  could 
not  possibly  have  experienced  and  which  denote  the  intrusion  of  unreality.  The 
teacher  must  never  attempt  to  impose  such  unreality  by  demanding  reactions 
which  the  blind  child  cannot  possibly  have.  The  area  of  understanding  between 
teachers  and  blind  pupils  is  a  matter  dependent  on  the  environment  of  home 
and  school  and  community ;  on  the  nature  of  the  child,  on  his  abilities ;  and  on 
the  relationship  which  can  be  established  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  school. 
For  this  one  must  also  go  to  the  blind  child  himself.  Just  as  it  is  essential  in  the 
training,  of  teachers  to  help  them  develop  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
so  the  teachers  in  turn  must  make  the  communication  between  themselves  and 
the  blind  child  a  reciprocal  one.  In  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  blind  one  must 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  blind  themselves  and  learn  from  them.  And  in  doing 
this  we  must  avoid  the  temptation,  unfortunately  not  unknown  in  the  past  half- 
century  of  child  study,  to  place  our  reactions  in  the  mind  of  the  child  and  draw 
unwarranted  conclusions.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  a  clear  unbiased  mind  are  necessary  to  the  teacher  if  he  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  task. 

The  training  programme  for  teachers  as  it  stands  at  present  is  still  in  its  first 
year  in  this  region  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  looking  at  the  immediate 
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A  Blind  man  learns  the  traditional 
Craft  of  mat  making 
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The  North  Nigeria  Society 
has  trained  a  number  of 
good  tailors 
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Oji  river  settlement  Boy  Scouts 
enjoy  camping 


A  specialist  teaches  heakle 
in  the  open  education  scheme 
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This  child  is  integrated  into 
a  school  for  the  sighted 


Training  blind  men  to  farm 
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needs  of  a  regional  scheme  which  is  new  and  novel  to  the  people  taking  part. 
This  has  influenced  the  nature  of  the  courses.  In  a  few  years  time  when  the 
project  has  settled  down  and  taken  its  place  in  the  educational  mainstream  the 
training  programme  will  undoubtedly  undergo  certain  modifications  to  meet  the 
changing  needs. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  I  wish  to  make — the  social  implications. 
Although  the  implementation  of  changes  in  the  position  of  teachers  is  ultimately 
the  affair  of  the  governments,  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  training  teachers  for 
this  work  to  understand  what  he  is  asking  of  them.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
type  of  teacher  who  will  last  in  open  education  is  the  older  man  devoid  of  ambi- 
tion who  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  this  kind  of  work  gives  to  do  some- 
thing of  importance.  While  the  maturer  person  is  obviously  of  great  worth  it 
would  be  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  vitality  of  an  educational  enterprise  of  such 
significance  if  it  were  to  depend  entirely  on  the  old.  This  work  must  be  made 
attractive  for  the  young  and  ambitious  teacher.  It  is  heartening  to  see  among 
our  members  so  many  who  are  young.  But  we  cannot  expect  them  to  fulfil  the 
theoretical  requirements  of  their  job  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position. 
As  a  group  they  must  not  feel  that  they  are  out  on  a  limb  as  it  were,  an  isolated 
curiosity  of  the  teaching  profession.  As  well  as  financial  recognition  there  must 
be  a  scope  for  advancement — this  must  be  no  educational  dead  end.  Everyone 
concerned  with  these  teachers  must  take  this  point  seriously.  We  are  not  dealing 
With  blue-prints,  but  with  human  beings.  To  fail  to  realise  this  would  imperil 
the  scheme.  This  integration  of  open  education  staflFinto  the  educational  system, 
is  as  essential,  really,  as  integrating  the  blind  children.  Of  course  only  the 
Government  can  do  this.  From  my  experience  in  the  Western  Region  so  far,  I 
believe  that  this  aim  will  be  achieved. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  ADAPTING  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


A.  'J'aylor 

I  have  chosen  this  title  not  because  of  any  particular  expertise  in  the  education 
of  blind  children  but  because  I  feel  there  are  certain  general  problems  running 
through  the  whole  of  the  Open  School  programme  which  must  be  faced  if  the 
programme  is  to  achieve  its  best  results. 

As  speakers  before  me  have  properly  pointed  out  the  blind  child  is  not  a  diffe- 
rent being  from  a  sighted  child  but  rather  one  who  has  a  particular  type  of  handi- 
cap which  he  must  be  taught  to  live  with  and  to  compensate  for  if  he  is  to  lead 
a  useful,  satisfying  and  productive  life.  That  being  so,  and  assuming  that  like 
other  children  the  blind  also  display  wide  differences  in  intellectual  and  physical 
potentiality,  and  in  emotional  and  social  stability,  the  educational  problems 
become  basically  that  of  achieving  the  same  degree  of  intellectual,  social  and 
moral  maturity  as  sighted  children  together  with  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
bodies  of  skills  and  facts  for  adequate  communication  with  others  and  as  a  basis 
for  earning  a  livelihood.  The  teacher  is  faced  with  a  further  range  of  factors  in 
that  some  children  will  have  had  varied  periods  of  vision  before  becoming  blind 
which  will  give  some  a  wider  range  of  experiences  on  which  to  draw  than  their 
less  fortunate'  fellows.  It  is  essential  therefore  for  the  teacher,  if  he  is  to  help 
his  blind  pupils  adequately,  to  have  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  length 
of  the  period  of  blindness,  and  its  degree  of  totality. 

As  human  beings  we  have  three  basic  emotional  needs,  on  the  satisfaction  of 
which  not  only  depends  our  mental  health,  but  also  the  even  tenor  of  intellectual, 
social,  mental  and  spiritual  development.  These  are  self-expression,  security 
and  social  integration.  They  are  not  the  only  needs — for  we  must  recognise  such 
needs  as  food,  shelter,  rest,  sex  and  the  like  but  they  are  basic  to  sound  educa- 
tional progress.  By  self  expression  we  mean  the  urge  to  find  out  and  control 
the  world  around  us;  curiosity;  the  identification  of  oneself  as  a  unique  being, 
through  the  development  of  talents  which  arise  as  a  result  of  experience  either 
accidentally  or  deliberately  as  in  the  case  of  education.  By  security  we  mean  the 
feeling  of  belonging,  the  need  for  familiar  things  and  ways  of  behaviour  and  by 
social  integration,  the  mutual  acceptance  by  the  individual  and  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs.  I  have  mentioned  these  needs  first  because  it  is  only  when  a 
child  feels  that  he  is  accepted  by  his  fellows,  feels  at  home  in  the  classroom,  and 
feels  that  he  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  that  one  obtains  the  right  conditions 
for  sound  progress. 

In  West  Africa — as  indeed  elsewhere— the  first  and  most  important  task  to  be 
achieved  by  the  school  when  dealing  with  the  blind  child  is  to  so  arrange  the 
conditions  that  the  child  soon  feels  he  is  accepted  as  a  person  by  his  fellows 
and  his  teachers,  that  through  routine  ways  of  doing  things,  and  the 
regular  demonstration  of  his  participation  in  class  activities  that  he  builds  up  his 
feelings  of  security  and  that  through  having  his  school  work  so  adjusted  that  he 
can  normally  expect  the  success  which  builds  up  his  confidence  and  so  be  able 
to  give  of  his  best.  In  many  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  child  has  been 
kept  in  his  family  home,  away  from  the  rest  of  the  community  and  treated  as  a 
helpless  baby,  achieving  this  may  be  a  long  and  time  consuming  task  but  only 
on  its  satisfactory  achievement  will  good  educational  progress  come  about. 

Given  such  conditions,  we  must  next  turn  and  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
methodological  problems  that  may  beset  the  teacher  and  for  which  he  should 
be  prepared.  In  schools  children  learn  in  three  broad  areas— they  learn  facts 
such  as  Nigeria  became  a  Republic  in  October  1963,  and  2  +  2  =  4,  skills  such  as 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  running,  jumping,  sewing,  sculpture,  ways  of  be- 
having and  looking  after  one's  health,  and  finally  attitudes  towards  people, 
objects,  situations  and  to  the  facts  and  skills  he  is  learning.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  two  these  are  usually  deliberately  taught  but  many  of  the  attitudes  we 
develop  arise  from  our  experiences — are  accidental  rather  than  deliberate — yet 
in  many  cases  are  much  longer  lasting  than  the  facts  and  skills  we  are  taught. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  pupils  who  leave  school  hating  poetry,  disliking  reading 
and  detesting  arithmetic.  These  attitudes  are  not  intrinsic  in  the  subjects  but 
due  rather  to  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been  taught,  perhaps  because  the 
content  was  too  abstract  or  academic  for  the  child,  or  it  was  so  far  from  his  range 
of  experience  what  it  became  a  meaningless  chore  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible — as  soon  as  the  examinations  were  over  for  instance. 

Good  school  curricula  are  designed  to  avoid  such  situations  but  in  West  Africa 
at  the  moment  there  is  much  dead  wood,  especially  in  the  fields  of  Language, 
Arithmetic,  in  Nature  Study  and  Health,  that  needs  overhauling  before  they 
will  be  properly  adjusted  to  children's  needs  and  abilities  and  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  child  the  teacher  needs  to  be  doubly  cautious  and  careful  so  as  to  match 
the  work  to  the  blind  child's  capabilities. 

If  we  look  for  the  basic  minimum  that  a  child  might  expect  from  a  school 
system  one  might  describe  it  as  satisfactory  attainment  in  the  skills  of  communi- 
cation,— the  three  Rs — opportunities  for  good  physical  development,  the 
achievement  of  some  extent  of  competency  in  handicrafts  and  the  ability  to 
work  co-operatively  with  others. 

Much  of  the  class  teacher's  time  will  be  taken  up  with  the  teaching  of  the 
three  Rs,  through  which  the  child  liberates  himself  from  his  isolation  and 
becomes  a  productive  member  of  the  community.  With  blind  children  I  should 
say  that  a  vital  priority  is  the  gaining  of  a  sound  mastery  of  the  spoken  tongue — 
based  on  as  much  real  experience  as  possible.  I  say  this  because  for  him  much 
of  the  visual  imagery  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  lives  of  the  sighted  must 
be  conveyed  orally  and  he  must  also  be  able  to  translate  touch,  smell  and  taste 
into  oral  descriptions. 

Through  describing,  acting,  listening,  commenting  and  obeying  he  can  gain 
much  to  lessen  his  handicap  but  this  means  that  the  teacher  must  look  on  lan- 
guage lessons  as  periods  of  both  physical  and  mental  activity  rather  than  being 
based  on  the  more  ususal  question  and  answer  tied  to  the  textbook  type  of  lesson. 
Such  an  approach  is  of  course  equally  valuable  for  the  sighted  child  but  it  is  of 
critical  importance  to  the  blind.  There  are  also  other  factors  to  be  borne  in 
mind  such  as  the  language  or  languages  to  be  taught — which  must  be  based  on 
local  practice — and  further  there  is  the  need  for  adequate  sources  of  reading 
material  at  the  language  level  interest  of  the  child.  Supplies  at  the  moment  are 
woefully  short  in  West  Africa  and  a  real  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  this 
before  large  numbers  of  children  begin  to  enter  the  schools.  Equally  we  need 
a  clear  statement  on  the  language  policy.  Should  the  blind  child  be  taught  only 
in  the  mother  tongue  or  in  an  international  language?  Can  he  be  reasonably 
expected  to  become  competent  in  both  by  the  age  of  twelve?  If  not,  should  he  be 
taught  bearing  in  mind  his  need  to  earn  a  living  at  a  later  stage? 

When  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  we  tend  to  find  here  that  overmuch 
time  is  spent  on  the  working  out  of  written  calculations  and  too  little  time  is 
spent  on  the  social  application  of  number — buying  and  selling,  measuring  and 
the  like.  It  is  easier  for  the  teacher,  of  course,  to  work  through  a  textbook  but 
it  results  in  his  students  being  able  to  work  out  written  problems  but  being 
unable  to  deal  with  the  number  problems  that  they  meet  in  everyday  life.  For 
the  blind  child  it  is  again  vital  that  he  be  given  opportunities  for  the  practical 
use  of  the  arithmetical  facts  and  processes  he  is  using  and  in  such  a  way  that  he 
builds  a  real  knowledge  of  and  competency  in  using  weights  and  the  like. 

History  and  Geography  present  less  of  a  problem;  they,  at  the  primary  level 
can  be  done  through  story,  song  and  descriptive  narrative,  reading  and  through 
touch  to  a  certain  extent.  The  main  problem  for  the  teacher  here  is  to  try  to 
ensure  that  the  language  he  uses  is  such  that  it  can  be  fully  comprehended  by 
the  pupil  with  his  more  limited  range  of  experience. 

Health  Education — well,  quite  frankly  I  would  reduce  it  to  the  practice  of 
developing  healthy  living  habits  and  keep  formal  lessons  to  a  minimum.  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  Arts  and  music  fields  one  sees  good  opportunities  for  both 
individual  and  group  creative  expression — modelling,  pottery,  singing  and 
playing  local  instruments— are  all  ways  of  developing  long  term  interests  and 
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skills  provided,  however,  they  too  arc  not  taught  in  an  overformal  manner. 

I  would  also,  in  the  country  at  least,  link  physical  education  with  gardening 
and  elementary  agriculture.  Provided  that  the  work  is  not  too  arduous  and  the 
child  can  handle,  weigh  or  sell  or  eat  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  such  physical  exer- 
cise can  be  rewarding  not  only  to  the  body  but  towards  his  feelings  of  self- 
reliance  and  as  a  demonstration  of  achievement.  Equally  in  physical  education 
a  limited  degree  of  participation  should  be  encouraged  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  lesson  not  involving  much  movement  over  wide  areas. 

The  kinds  of  problem  I  have  raised  here  and  the  suggested  ways  of  tackling 
them  do  not  involve  a  complete  change  in  approach  to  teaching.  By  and  large 
they  are  merely  the  application  of  what  is  generally  accepted  as  being  good 
teaching  techniques  anywhere  but  they  do  involve  the  teacher  in  not  taking  things 
for  granted,  in  trying  to  make  the  experiences  within  the  class  room  as  real  and 
as  near  to  life  as  possible  and  in  trying  to  achieve  high  standards  in  communica- 
tion— all  of  which  can  be  achieved  through  Open  Education,  given  adequately 
trained  teachers. 

As  yet  I  have  made  no  mention  of  vocational  training.  This  I  have  done 
deliberately.  I  think  that  such  training  at  the  primary  school  level  is  premature 
and  is  best  left  to  the  post  primary  level  and  here  once  again  I  feel  that  provision 
must  be  increasingly  made  for  a  wide  diversity  of  opportunities  from  University 
studies  through  such  occupations  as  assembling,  typing,  through  to  the  crafts 
and  including  agriculture.  As  yet  little  is  being  done  in  this  field  as  far  as  I 
know  and  it  would  be  a  useful  contribution  if  one  of  the  groups  in  the  Confe- 
rence which  is  more  experienced  in  this  field  than  myself  were  to  make  a  study 
and  report  on  the  range  and  types  of  vocational  education  that  could  be  made 
available  from  present  resources  in  West  Africa.  If  such  a  report  is  forth- 
coming I  should  be  willing  to  take  it  up  with  the  Nigerian  Employers  Consul- 
tative Association  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  assistance  from  them. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF  TEACHING 
MATERIAL  IN  ENGLISH  SPEAKING 
TROPICAL  AFRICA 

A.  Taylor 


Throughout  tropical  Africa  blindness  has  created  major  medical,  educational, 
and  associated  social  and  psychological  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  the  all  over  scheme  for  the  provision  of  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  in- 
habitants of  these  areas.  This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  educational  problems 
in  the  main  but  also  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  social  and  psychological  prob- 
lems as  they  impact  on  the  educational  and  vocational  opportunities  of  the  blind. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  and  is  being  given  to  the  medical  aspects  of 
blindness  as  a  result  of  the  support  of  international  organisations  such 
as  W.H.O.  but  no  systematic  attack  on  the  social,  psychological  and  edu- 
cational problems  growing  out  of  the  extensive  blindness  has  yet  been  attempted; 
and  this  in  rapidly  developing  areas  where  increasingly  as  a  result  of  political, 
economic  and  technological  change  extended  family  relationships  are  breaking 
down  and  where  the  blind  person  must  increasingly  be  expected  to  become  res- 
ponsible for  his  own  means  of  livelihood  in  communities  which  are  as  yet  in  no 
position  to  provide  those  welfare  services  available  in  wealthier  countries.  As 
citizens,  too,  of  self  governing  states  the  blind  have  an  equal  right  to  the  same 
privileges  and  responsibilities  as  the  sighted  to  participate  in  community  life  to 
receive  education  and  obtain  employment. 

In  order  to  give  the  blind  their  entitlement  their  problems  need  to  be  regarded 
not  as  a  rehabilitation  programme  for  the  handicapped  but  rather  as  an  educa- 
tional programme  for  those  who  are  less  well  endow^ed  than  the  average  citizen 
and  who  need  a  limited  amount  of  extra  help  if  they  are  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  society.  Such  a  programme  implies  that  the  blind  should  mix  freely  with 
others,  learn  to  adjust  to  their  particular  handicap  in  the  company  of  others, 
should  not  be  isolated  in  specialized  institutions  but  rather  receive  additional 
help  in  schools  and  other  institutions  which  are  open  to  all.  It  is  only  by  this 
continued  participation  in  the  every  day  activities  of  the  community  and  institu- 
tions to  which  they  belong  that  the  blind  will  come  to  regard  themselves  and  be 
regarded  by  others  as  an  integral  part  of  community  life  rather  than  as  an  un- 
desirable segment  which  should  be  cut  off  from  the  mainsprings  of 
community  living. 

A  programme  of  this  nature  makes  it  possible  to  plan  educational  assistance 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  African  communities,  not  only 
within  a  reasonable  time  but  also  at  a  reasonable  cost.  No  African  country  can 
afford  large  numbers  of  specialized  residential  institutions  with  their  high  capi- 
tal and  recurrent  costs  nor  can  they  afford  to  rely  on  individual,  unco-ordinated 
and  sporadic  schemes  which  valuable  as  they  have  been  in  pointing  out  some  of 
the  possibilities  have  not  even  begun  to  really  tackle  the  problem.  What  is 
needed  is  a  massive  attack,  mounted  on  the  same  lines  as  a  medical  disease 
eradication  programme,  adequately  staffed,  adequately  informed  and  adequately 
trained  and  a  method  of  approach  which  will  convince  the  Government  of  its 
value  and  its  limited  capital  and  recurrent  costs. 
Outline  of  the  programme : 

The  only  approach  to  the  educational  problem  which  meets  all  the  points 
raised  in  the  introduction  is  the  adoption  of  the  open  school  system  in  which 
blind  children  attend  normal  schools  and  receive  a  limited  amount  of  specialized 
tuition  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  reading  and  calculation  skills.  Such  a 
scheme  can  be  implemented  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  on  a  large  scale 
provided  there  are  local  training  facilities  for  teachers,  thus  avoiding  the  high 
cost  of  sending  teachers  to  Europe,  local  facilities  for  the  production  of  teaching 
material  both  in  local  languages  and  in  English  and  thirdly  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  blindness,  a  campaign  to  persuade  parents  to  send  their  blind  child- 
ren to  school  and  the  provision  of  both  vocational  training  and  job  opportunities. 
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At  the  present  time  none  of  these  exists  on  an  adequate  scale  anywhere  in 
Africa.  The  following  scheme  is  suggested  as  a  way  of  developing  a  regional 
centre  by  augmenting  existing  resources  and  making  it  a  prototype  which  could 
be  developed  elsewhere: 

(1)  Siting  of  Centre: 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Centre  should  be  established  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  Extra-Mural  Studies  at  the  University  of  Ibadan.  The  reasons 
for  this  are:- 

(a)  The  Department  of  Education  as  a  result  of  assistance  from  the  Nigerian 
Council  for  the  Blind  already  runs  a  course  on  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
for  non-graduate  experienced  teachers  and  as  such  has  a  basis  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  its  activities. 

(6)  The  Faculty  has  the  most  developed  range  of  educational  studies  at  the 
University  level  in  Africa.  It  provides  non-graduate  and  post-graduate 
certificate  courses,  as  well  as  courses  leading  to  Bachelors,  Masters  and 
Doctors  degrees  and  has  research  facilities  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
including  Educational  Psychology,  Child  Growth  and  Development, 
and  Curriculum  Development.  It  also  has  close  links  with  Teachers 
Collejres  and  runs  a  Teaching  Aid  Service. 

(c)  There  is  a  fully  developed  University  Medical  School  and  Teaching 
Hospital. 

(d)  The  University  itself  has  a  wide  range  of  both  human  and  physical  re- 
sources which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  programme.  These  in 
addition  to  those  listed  above  include  an  Agricultural  extension  program- 
me, an  Institute  of  African  Studies,  a  School  of  Drama,  Musical  and 
Linguistic  Research  Units,  programme  computor  and  Technician 
training  school  and  other  technician  training  facilities  as  well  as  a  Uni- 
versity Press.  These  are  in  addition  to  such  relevant  University  Depart- 
ments as  Sociology,  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

(e)  The  Faculty  of  Education  has  already  located  a  young  Nigerian  Medical 
graduate  at  present  lecturing  in  Physiology  who  will  become  blind  in  the 
near  future,  who  is  extremely  interested  in  this  work  and  is  already  co- 
operating in  the  course  for  the  teaching  of  the  blind  and  who  ultimately 
might  be  an  ideal  choice  for  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Centre. 

(2)  Scope  of  the  Centre's  Activities : 

(1)  The  provision,  both  at  the  graduate  and  non-graduate  level,  of  specialist 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind  so  as  to  train  those  who  will  ultimately 
train  other  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  Such  courses  can  be  fitted 
into  existing  courses  of  study  and  thus  will  have  a  ready  made  status. 

(2)  The  provision  of  courses  for  non-graduate  teachers  who  will  work  mainly 
in  the  field. 

(3)  The  development  and  supply  of  teaching  material.  This  would  involve 
not  only  experimental  and  pilot  project  work  but  also  the  provision  and 
manning  of  a  braille  press  which  could  be  attached  to  the  University 
Press. 

(4)  The  carrying  out  of  research  and  investigation  into  problems  connected 
with  the  extent  of  blindness  in  given  areas ;  with  the  attitude  of  the  blind 
to  themselves  and  others,  learning  problems,  community  acceptance  of 
the  blind,  vocational  opportunities  and  special  training  technique  needed. 

Staffing: 

It  is  estimated  that  to  achieve  an  output  of  50  teachers  a  year  together  with  the 
development  of  the  necessary  teaching  material  and  the  beginning  of  research 
and  survey  work  that  the  following  staff  will  be  needed : 
I  Director 

(with  a  Nigerian  understudy) 
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3  Tutors  in  techniques  of  the  teaching  of  the  blind  with  the  following 
additional  specialist  interests. 
I — in  the  Development  of  Teaching  Material 
I — in  supervising  the  Braille  printing  press, 

1 —  in  survey  work  and  case  histories 

2 —  psychologists — necessarily  Nigerians — as  Research  fellows  in 
the  fields  of  personality  and  learning  problems. 

Ancillary  Staff 

2  Typists 
I  Clerk 
I  Driver 

Liasion  with  other  interested  bodies 

It  is  suggested  that  an  Advisory  Council  be  set  up — if  necessary  with  inter- 
territorial  representation  on  which  would  be  represented,  Organizations 
connected  with  the  blind — both  local  and  international,  interested  Ministries 
of  Education,  Health  and  Welfare,  and  the  Universities. 

Such  a  Council  would  enable  the  Centre  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
interested  authorities,  to  be  responsive  to  their  needs  and  to  obtain  access  to 
potential  staflF. 
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GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Ato  Abebe  Kebcdc 


The  role  of  the  blind  individual  in  the  past  history  of  Ethiopia  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  studying  the  problems  of  the  present  day  blind.  As  in 
the  past  many  blind  people  played  leading  roles  in  the  churches,  in  schools 
(parish  schools),  advisors  to  the  court  and  as  authors.  They  were  judged  on  their 
ability  rather  than  disability  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  were  both 
influential  and  led  successful  careers. 

It  is  therefore,  now  with  the  gradual  development  of  education  and  administ- 
ration changing  to  a  more  western  conception  that  they  are  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage and  that  they  must  obtain  in  every  field  a  different  type  of  qualification,  in 
this  more  highly  competitive  system.  To  gain  the  knowledge  of  Braille  to  receive 
an  education  and  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  that  are  demanded  by  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Education  and  then  finally  to  find  employment  is  a  problem.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  the  larger  extent  of  the  Governments  ideas  and  programmes 
are  based  for  the  sighted  and  not  the  physically  disabled.  The  Government  so 
far  has  not  played  an  active  part  and  the  work  that  has  been  achieved  has  been 
through  the  voluntary  services  and  agencies  and  missionary  societies  that  are 
working  in  Ethiopia  today. 

I  should  like  to  emphasise  at  this  point  that  it  is  due  to  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
interest  and  desire  for  the  blind  to  be  recognised  and  receive  the  advantages  of 
the  modern  world.  His  constant  encouragement  to  the  welfare  agencies  and  to 
the  missionary  societies  to  uphold  their  work  against  any  problem  that  as  a  result 
in  Ethiopia  there  are  now  several  well  educated  blind  students  and  other  holding 
post  in  Government  offices.  As  a  result  little  by  little  the  Government  is  begin- 
ning to  play,  to  be  more  active  and  to  realise  that  they  too  are  responsible  to  every 
citizen,  whether  able  or  disabled,  sighted  or  blind,  and  although  it  may  be  a  more 
costly  proposition  for  them  that  they  have  now  began  to  recognise  that  once 
these  blind  have  been  given  an  opportunity  can  successfully  compete  and  qualify 
as  all  the  other  citizens. 

In  the  first  place  several  years  ago  the  welfare  workers  of  the  Haile  Selassie  I 
Foundation  initiated  a  programme  for  the  integration  of  blind  children  into  the 
sighted  Government  Schools  in  Secondary  Education.  This  was  at  first  met 
with  opposition  and  considered  impractical.  But  time  has  proved  the  contrary 
and  many  of  these  students  have  now  finished  their  secondary  education  and 
are  attending  the  University.  Each  year  this  continues  and  it  is  now  almost  an 
accepted  practice  that  the  blind  students  from  the  Blind  Schools  sit  for  the  same 
examinations  as  the  sighted  and  get  in  the  Government  Schools.  (There  are 
now  over  28  students  studying  in  sighted  schools) 

This  programme  succeeded  mainly  due  to  the  insistent — pressure  and  const- 
tant  efforts  of  the  former  Social  Workers  of  the  Foundation.  These  students, 
before  entering  the  Ministry  of  Education,  receive  a  good  basic  back-ground  in 
the  Blind  School  and  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  sighted  students  are 
willing  to  help  them  with  notes  and  dictation  out  of  school  curriculum  period. 
There  have  been  some  failures  where  the  blind  students  have  found  the  pressure 
of  work  too  high,  but  on  the  whole  the  blind  students  have  worked  hard  and  in 
some  cases  reached  a  very  high  standard.  At  present  there  is  at  their  disposal  a 
"Resource  Room"  near  the  school  which  is  equipped  with  typewriters  and  other 
necessary  materials  for  their  study,  (sponsored  by  the  Foundation  and  equipped 
by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Addis  Ababa.) 

Secondly  there  is  now  a  programme  to  get  the  blind  students  who  do  not 
finish  their  12th  grade  to  enter  them  in  the  Teacher  Training  Courses.  For 
the  actual  placement  of  three  blind  students  to  take  the  course  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult but  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  and  discussion  that  the  Ministry  of 
Education  finally  employed  all  those  in  the  Government  Schools.  These  students 
all  have  in  their  classes  several  blind  students,  they  can  give  individual  attention 
to  them.  But  on  the  whole  this  programme  has  not  been  met  with  much  enthu- 
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siasm  either  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  Headmasters  of  the  schools. 
But  the  Foundation  will  continue  to  have  these  students  placed.  As  it  is  certain 
that  finally  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  recognise  their  responsibility  that  it 
is  not  only  sufficient  to  train  the  students  but  they  must  also  be  employed  and 
their  talents  encouraged  and  put  to  full  use. 

In  the  case  of  the  Haile  Selassie  I  University,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Founda- 
tion has  received  far  greater  co-operation  and  assistance.  The  members  of  the 
University  have  gone  out  of  the  routine  programme  for  the  students  to  adjust 
themselves  and  fit  into  university  life.  Although  the  University  is  non-residen- 
tial, these  blind  students  have  been  given  boarding  facilities.  They  also  receive  a 
stipend,  and  the  University  has  bought  equipment  such  as  silent  tape-recorders, 
typewriters,  glasses,  and  many  other  essentials  that  have  been  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  blind  students.  There  is  also  a  personal  contact  and  interest  between 
the  Professor  and  students  and  it  can  be  said  that  the  students  are  very  happy. 
For  the  more  intelligent  students  the  University  is  making  every  attempt  to 
obtain  scholarships.  And  in  this  past  year  one  teacher  has  been  especially  em- 
ployed in  the  University  to  assist  the  blind  students  in  their  studies  and  exami- 
nations. She  is  specialised  in  Blind  education  and  can  therefore,  help  them  with 
all  their  problems.  This  has  been  a  great  assistance  to  the  blind  students  and  we 
are  extremely  grateful  that  the  University  has  taken  on  this  responsibility. 
Compared  to  other  countries  both  in  Europe  and  in  Africa  it  may  be  well  assured 
that  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in  Ethiopia  for  a  full  recognition  of 
services  needed  for  the  Blind  and  a  far  great  share  of  the  responsibility  now 
held  by  the  voluntary  agencies  should  be  transfered  to  the  Government.  This 
will  take  time  and  a  far  greater  co-operative  spirit  from  the  Government  who 
should  only  have  to  look  at  all  the  other  countries  abroad  and  to  realise  how 
much  greater  their  participation  and  willingness  to  help. 

The  Foundation  in  co-operation  with  other  voluntary  agencies  has  now 
in  mind  to  implement  the  following  programmes  which  it  feels  is  so  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  field  of  education  and  training. 

1 .  The  integration  of  the  blind  children  should  not  only  be  confined  to  secon- 
dary grade  students,  but  should  be  expanded  to  take  in  elementary  students 
both  in  Addis  Ababa  and  in  the  provinces  The  Ministry  of  Education  should 
be  persuaded  to  allow  students  in  the  schools  of  whatever  calibre  as  long  as  they 
can  maintain  the  standard  of  education  that  is  required  of  them. 

2.  To  make  this  programme  possible,  the  Foundation  will  begin  a  Teachers 
Training  Supplementary  Course  in  the  Blind  School  itself.  This  course  will 
take  in  those  sighted  teachers  who  are  already  qualified  to  be  teachers  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  They  will  receive  a  short  course  in  braille  and  other  nece- 
ssary instructions  that  will  enable  them  to  qualify  as  teachers  for  the  blind. 
They  will  then  be  posted  to  schools  preferably  outside  the  capital  and  be  in  a 
position  to  teach  blind  children  of  that  specific  district.  The  Foundation  is  fully 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  blind  children  in  Ethiopia,  and  that  it  will  not  be  at 
all  possible  to  get  these  children  to  attend  school  in  the  somewhat  luxurious  back- 
ground of  the  present  day  Blind  School  in  Sabata.  It  therefore  wishes  to  en- 
courage to  the  greatest  possible  extent  a  programme  to  keep  the  children  to 
attend  school  in  their  homes  and  native  towns  and  to  supply  them  with  the  faci- 
lities. In  this  way  they  are  not  separated  from  their  parents  and  the  cost  of  their 
education  is  greatly  reduced.  The  Foundation  will  only  be  responsible  to  see 
that  these  teachers  receive  a  supplementary  training.  Above  the  salary  given  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  a  small  supplementary  stipend  will  be  paid  for  this 
additional  qualification.  And  it  is  hoped  that  with  this  training  and  the  Foun- 
dation contributing  to  any  extra  necessary  equipment,  the  programme  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  will  greatly  expand  and  be  taken  as  natural  method  to 
help  them.  Mention  could  be  made  here  of  the  lack  of  blind  material  and  the 
expense. 

3.  The  Foundation  feels  also  that  in  the  future  scholarships  for  the  Blind 
should  be  encouraged.  There  are  many  students  now  in  Ethiopia  leaving  for 
studies  abroad  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  further  co-operation  of  the  Blind  So- 
cieties abroad  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  send  other  blind  students  to 
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specialise  in  fields  that  will  enable  them  to  get  ready  employment  on  their  return 
to  the  country. 

4.  It  must  be  realised  that  not  every  blind  student  can  continue  in  the  acade- 
mic line.  Therefore,  the  Foundation  in  its  school  at  Sabata  has  emphasised 
much  of  the  programme  on  the  Vocational  side.  This  is  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  blind  students  in  jobs  such  as  factories,  farming,  technical  programnies,  arid 
other  Government  jobs.  This  coming  year  one  employee  of  the  Foundation  will 
receive  a  scholarship  as  a  Placement  Officer  until  he  has  finished  his  training 
abroad,  two  other  welfare  workers  have  been  visiting  factories  etc,  in  the  hope 
of  placing  blind  or  physically  disabled  students.  Many  of  the  factories  are  willing 
until  it  comes  to  the  point  of  actually  employing  the  person.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  essential  to  exert  some  pressure  on  the  Government  that  they  in  their  turn 
will  influence  the  Merchants  of  the  need  to  employ  these  people,  and  also  to 
help  place  the  Blind  in  Government  Offices. 

Finally  it  is  our  hope  to  have  the  further  co-operation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Community  Development,  This  Ministry  has  applied  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
to  include  in  its  Annual  Budget  "Grants  in  Aid  to  Voluntary  Services".  It  is 
hoped  that  this  programme  will  materialise  this  coming  year  With  this  financial 
aid  it  will  be  possible  to  subsidize  blind  welfare  programme  and  therefore,  the 
Government  itself  will  be  indirectly  subsidising  and  assisting  in  these  needy 
projects. 

Most  of  these  programmes  mentioned  above  are  the  ones  that  the  Government 
should  have  been  responsible  to  initiate  before,  now  it  is  a  worldwide  accepted 
fact  that  most  education  systems  have  already  a  Government  subsidising  factories 
and  other  technical  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind,  We  hope  that  will  take 
place  in  Ethiopia  in  the  near  future.  But  a  more  united  effort  is  needed  and  with 
the  initiation  of  certain  steps  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  make  further 
progress  each  year  and  that  Ethiopia  can  stand  as  one  of  the  countries  who  have 
fought  and  obtained  equal  social  recognition  for  the  blind  of  her  country. 

PART  PLAYED  BY  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  &  CHARITIES 

The  main  object  and  aims  of  the  voluntary  services  working  in  the  fi.eld  of 
blind  welfare  work  would  be  to  be  pioneers  and  initiate  programmes  that  the 
Government  would  eventually  take  over.  This  would  enable  the  welfare  services 
to  continually  expand  into  new  fields  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
former  projects  well  established  and  the  Government  bearing  both  the  financial 
and  administration  burden.  Without  this  co-operation  it  is  only  possible  to  have 
only  a  rather  static  programme  with  the  same  blind  boys  receiving  education 
and  other  facilities  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

But  inspite  of  these  problems  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  has  been  devoted 
by  the  Foundation  for  blind  welfare  work.  And  as  meritioned  before  most  of  the 
programme  have  succeeded  due  to  His  Imperial  Majesty's  constant  help  and 
interest. 

It  was  through  His  Majesty  initiative  that  the  Menonite  Mission  was  asked 
over  ten  years  ago  to  begin  a  Blind  School.  This  Mission  vi^orked  under  the 
Foundation  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  have  now  the  intention  to  start  other 
projects  for  the  Blind  in  the  provinces  by  introducing  centres  to  encourage  blind 
children  to  integrate  into  sighted  schools  and  also  obtain  additional  help  in  their 
education  from  the  Mission,  But  I  believe  that  the  Foundation  can  look  back 
with  more  satisfaction  on  some  of  the  achievements.  Primarily  that  of  the  new 
Blind  School  in  Sabata,  But  the  Vocational  Department  is  a  new  venture  and 
experiment  and  one  that  was  highly  recommended  in  Mr.  Fedreibusch  Resheff 
report  on  his  visit  to  Ethiopia  in  May  1961,  I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that 
there  are  five  teachers  who  received  scholarships  for  blind  education  in  Israel 
now  teaching  in  the  school. 

This  Vocational  Department  will  enable  the  blind  students  to  learn  all  the 
basic  essentials  for  carpentry,  light  engineering,  and  Home  Economics  Course 
for  girls .  With  this  Technical  instruction  course  comes  also  the  basic  training 
for  Agriculture.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  also  emphasised  in  his  report  the  great 
need  to  establish  "A  central  research  and  demonstration  project  for  the  training 
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of  rural  blind".  It  is  hoped  that  Sabata  will  be  the  first  of  such  centre  and  will 
be  a  demonstration  unit  until  for  agricultural  training.  Following  this  another 
centre  be  set  for  blind  adults  in  the  provinces.  Mr.  G.  E.  Salisbury  who  has 
kindly  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
given  us  a  most  useful  report  which  will  be  first  implemented  in  Sabata.  A 
scholarship  for  the  agricultural  instructor  has  also  been  obtained  in  the  Uganda 
Rural  Blind  Centre  for  a  short  training  course. 

But  here  again  I  believe  it  will  be  essential  to  begin  this  project  with  some 
Government  backing  such  as  advisors  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
also  other  materials  possibly  to  be  obtained  through  the  F.A.O.  Office  here  in 
Addis  Ababa.  As  it  does  seem  for  some  of  these  very  big  and  rather  ambitious 
projects  it  is  proferable  to  bring  in  the  Government  co-operation  at  the  beginning 
as  they  seem  more  reluctant  to  enter  once  the  project  is  established. 

One  other  project  that  is  now  to  be  realised  and  on  a  system  that  seems  to  be 
most  satisfactory  is  the  "Sheltered  Workshop".  This  workshop  will  not  only 
take  blind  adults  but  also  other  physically  disabled.  Judging  from  other  work- 
shops abroad  it  would  seem  the  best  economical  proposition.  Therefore,  this 
project  will  be  a  combination  of  resources  and  finance  of  three  voluntary  agen- 
cies. The  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation,  the  Funds  for  the  Disabled  and  the 
Co-operative  Union  for  the  Blind.  All  the  agencies  are  working  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  it  was  felt  much  more  could  be  achieved  by  working  together. 
If  this  succeeds  it  will  be  an  excellent  example  for  other  welfare  agencies  to  see 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  efforts  rather  than  each  agency  struggling 
along  their  own  programmes  and  facing  financial  difficulties  in  the  end.  As  all 
the  money  obtained  by  the  agencies  except  in  the  case  of  the  Foundation  is 
through  Fund-Raising  Activities  such  as  Tombola  etc.,  and  they  do  not  have  a 
definite  source  of  income,  one  can  realise  that  their  financial  situation  is  at  times 
rather  precarious.  "The  Co-operative  Union  for  the  Blind"  is  also  a  Voluntary 
Agency  which  is  composed  of  both  blind  and  sighted  members.  Their  aim  is  to 
set  up  a  Society  that  will  further  and  develop  blind  welfare  work.  And  it  is 
hoped  by  the  setting  up  of  this  project  the  real  and  very  expanding  problem  of 
the  influx  of  the  blind  to  the  cities  remaining  unemployed  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  even  in  a  small  way. 

This  is  one  field  that  Voluntary  Agencies  must  make  a  big  step  and  is  hoped 
also  that  later  the  Municipality  might  take  an  interest  in  this  project  as  the  prob- 
lem is  essentially  theirs.  Whether  co-operation  is  obtained  remains  to  be  seen 
but  I  believe  that  by  the  setting  up  of  a  sheltered  workshop  which  will  be 
productive  and  will  bear  in  the  future  its  own  costs,  this  workshop  will  be  a 
model  for  other  agencies  and  Ministries  interested  to  see  and  possibly  to  set  up 
themselves  and  in  so  doing  to  deal  in  a  small  way,  with  this  enormous  problem 
of  the  unemployed  disabled. 

Mention  must  be  made  here  of  the  part  played  by  the  Missionary  Societies. 
Several  of  the  societies  have  undertaken  in  the  past  to  include  blind  welfare 
work  among  their  many  programmes  to  help  the  people.  Of  these,  the  Swedish 
Mission  has  undertaken  and  achieved  a  most  successful  programme.  There  is 
now  at  Bake  outside  the  capital  in  the  province  of  Shoa  a  small  blind  school 
with  an  Agricultural  extension  and  a  Vocational  Department  in  brush-making. 
Carpentry  and  Brick-making,  This  School  has  been  financed  by  the  Mission 
and  has  proved  far  more  successful  than  the  former  programme  that  the  Mission 
had  started  several  years  ago  in  Addis  Ababa.  The  Mission  has  also  sent  one 
teacher  to  Sweden  to  get  further  training  in  blind  education  and  vocational 
training.  All  together  this  programme  is  making  great  progress. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  work  achieved  by  the  Voluntary 
Services  and  indeed  it  seems  the  greater  part  of  the  work  lies  in  their  hands  and, 
therefore,  they  hold  much  responsibility  for  this  very  humanitarian  work. 
Agencies  and  Societies  abroad  have  offered  most  useful  services  and  given  many 
valuable  assistance.  And  their  visits  to  Ethiopia  have  been  of  great  encourage- 
ment. I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  continue  to  benefit  from  their  wide  and 
useful  experience,  and  that  there  will  be  an  ever  closer  link  with  Ethiopia  so 
that  she  can  take  and  share  her  problems  and  her  knowledge  with  such  noble 
enterprises. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  MATERIALS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

G.  McKean  Taylor 


The  small  exhibition  arranged  for  the  delegates  attending  the  Conference  was 
designed  to  show  both  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  blind  children  in  schools 
and  institutions,  and  the  equipment  designed  professionally  for  work  for  the 
blind. 

In  this  latter  category  the  Multigraph  Braille  machine,  the  Crab  duplicator 
and  the  new  Talking  Book  were  displayed.  The  first  two  are  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Braille  books  and  pamphlets.  The  Multigraph  is  in  essence  a  small 
hand  press,  the  cylinder  of  which  holds  the  type.  Once  the  page  has  been  set, 
up  to  one  hundred  copies  can  be  taken  from  it  satisfactorily.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  slower  processes  of  mechanical  printing  of  Braille,  although  naturally 
much  speedier  than  hand  printing.  The  Crab  duplicator  can  manage  two  hund- 
red copies.  The  machine  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  Stainsby,  with  a  much 
stronger  type,  and  the  master  copy  is  made  on  sheets  of  metal.  These  are  then 
passed  through  a  specially  adapted  Acme  wringer,  manually  operated,  in  con- 
junction with  the  manila  paper  which  is  used  for  Braille.  The  value  of  these 
machines  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  useful  where  only  a  small  amount  of  Braille 
work  is  required :  they  do  not  replace  a  full  sized  Braille  Press. 

The  Talking  Book,  one  of  the  most  important  models  shown  at  the  exhibition, 
consists  of  a  tape-deck,  upon  which  the  casette  containing  about  forty  hours 
of  recorded  speech  is  placed.  The  simplicity  of  operation  is  designed  for  the 
blind  person,  who  can  easily  manipulate  the  controls  without  assistance.  The 
Talking  Book  has  been  extensively  used  for  older  blind  people  who  wish  to 
'read'  books  but  have  not  been  able  to  master  Braille;  however,  an  obvious 
function  of  this  apparatus  is  its  usefulness  in  academic  work  at  the  higher  levels, 
as  in  universities,  for  example,  where  the  blind  student  has  the  opportunity 
to  study  textbooks  at  leisure,  even  in  the  case  of  such  books  that  are  not  available 
in  Braille  Print — because  the  casettes  can  be  made  fairly  quickly  on  a  Master, 
and  duplicated  for  use  on  the  Talking  Book  Tape. 

Of  the  other  professional  equipment  shown,  the  emphasis  was  on  items  rea- 
sonably inexpensive  for  use  in  schools.  The  Stainsby,  the  Interlining  hand- 
frame,  the  Braillette  Board  for  the  beginners  in  Braille,  all  represent  the  develop- 
ing stages  of  the  blind  pupil's  ability  to  write  Braille,  and,  of  course,  to  read  it. 

In  conjunction  with  these  pieces  of  equipment  in  the  task  of  making  the  blind 
child  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Braille,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  make 
and  make  use  of  a  number  of  tactile  aids  which  serve  both  the  main  purpose, 
and  perhaps  no  less  important  one,  of  developing  mobility,  touch  and  recogni- 
tion. These  aids,  or  a  sample  selection  of  them,  were  also  displayed:  reading 
frames,  braille  alphabets  in  the  form  of  jig-saw  puzzles,  word  boxes,  object 
boxes. 

The  three  'R's'  form  the  basis  of  education,  and  consequently  apparatus 
dealing  with  arithmetic — the  French  Cube  Frame,  based  on  the  Braille  code, 
and  the  Taylor  Frame  which  is  used  for  more  advanced  work  in  mathematics, 
were  also  displayed.  For  the  early  stages  again  there  were  shown  one  or  two 
samples  of  the  kind  of  educational  toy-geometric  shapes  fitting  into  recessed 
boxes — which  are  used  by  sighted  and  blind  alike.  This  was  one  of  the  aspects 
that  seemed  to  impress  delegates  very  much :  that  so  much  of  the  material  that 
can  be  used  with  blind  children  is  not  special  at  all ;  the  emphasis  on  this  side 
of  the  work  indeed  was  on  the  normality  of  working  equipment  required  by  the 
blind  in  so  many  departments  of  their  educational  experience.  The  Braille 
raised  geography  map,  for  instance,  is  little  different  from  the  raised  contour 
maps  used  in  'ordinary'  education. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  work  done  by  blind  pupils  was  available,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  transport  from  various  parts  of  Nigeria,  and  partly 
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because  the  pupils  in  most  regions,  in  open  education,  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  work,  where  the  effort  is  being  concentrated  on  the  initial  learning  of  Braille. 
But  what  was  shown  proved  beyond  doubt  that  given  the  right  encouragement, 
and  sufficient  equipment,  the  blind  child  can  do  work  of  value.  Particularly 
impressive  were  the  examples  of  handicraft,  including  the  knittmg  done  on 
frames. 

Finally  the  exhibition  included  examples  of  publicity,  posters,  booklets  and 
so  on ;  and  one  or  two  Braille  books  which  have  been  hand  printed  by  volunteer 
labour  in  Nigeria.  The  scope  of  the  exhibition  was  necessarily  small — a  taste, 
so  to  speak  of  what  is  available  in  the  way  of  co-operation  between  the  bhnd 
and  those  who  are  trying  to  help  them  overcome  their  problems  But  it  was  a 
pointer  to  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  and  needs  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  West  Africa  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  needs  and  the 
achievements  of  the  blind  members  of  their  community. 
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GROUP  REPORTS 
GROUP  ONE— ADAPTING  THE  CURRICULUM 


In  considering  the  question  of  adapting  the  school  curriculum  to  suit  the 
needs,  ability  and  age  of  blind  children,  the  teacher's  will  to  succeed  and  the 
degree  of  his  resourcefulness  play  a  vital  part.  This  is  so  because  the  whole 
field  of  blind  education  is  still  an  uncharted  sea.  Very  little  is  yet  known  about 
the  thinking  processes  of  blind  children  and  what  methods  are  best  suited  to 
them.  But  since  the  aim  in  training  and  educating  the  blind  is  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  the  society,  our  own  methods  of  adapting  the  curriculum 
should  be  geared  towards  giving  blind  children  as  normal  and  natural  experien- 
ces as  we  possibly  can.  They  should  be  doing  within  their  ability  as  many  things 
as  possible  as  are  done  by  their  normal  brothers  and  sisters.  This  kind  of 
treatment  can  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  blind  children  to  achieve  security 
feel  self-confident  and  at  one  with  their  fellows. 
The  Three  Rs. 

These  are  the  essential  tools  upon  which  all  future  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  reading,  calculating,  learning  of  facts  and  skills  depend,  and  the  teacher  should 
therefore  use  these  methods  which  will  make  the  lessons  as  real  and  practical  as 
possible  to  the  child.  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  practically  at  this  stage,  such 
as  counting  the  objects  in  the  classroom,  practising  buying  and  selling  things 
that  the  teacher  has  provided  measuring  water  and  sand,  and  playing  number 
games,  such  as  fishing  and  shopping. 

In  reading  and  writing  the  same  play-way  method  could  be  adapted.  The 
fingers  should  be  trained  to  feel  things  through  modelling,  tying  and  untying 
knots,  building  with  bricks.  When  the  Braille  characters  are  introduced  the 
alphabets  should  be  broken  up  into  little  groups  of  three  or  four  and  one  group 
taught  at  a  time,  linking  them  with  reading  games  of  some  sort,  e.g.  putting 
fruits  or  carefully  chosen  familiar  objects  into  holes  according  to  their  first  letters. 
The  teacher  should  also  be  on  his  watch  so  that  when  a  child  shows  a  sign  of 
boredom  or  tiredness  in  one  activity  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  something  diffe- 
rent not  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
Social  Studies 

The  loss  of  sight  like  any  other  extreme  handicap  breeds  insecurity,  a  sense  of 
inferiority,  and  a  feeling  of  not  belonging  to  a  group.  Our  aim  therefore  in  de- 
signing our  social  training  programme  should  be  to  help  the  blind  to  fit  into 
society.  Our  schemes  of  training  should  include  teaching  him  clean  habits  of 
eating,  dressing  and  speaking.  He  should  be  trained  to  use  the  toilet  properly 
and  to  behave  in  a  good  and  orderly  manner  in  the  classroom. 

He  must  learn  to  work  happily  with  others  as  a  group  and  to  respect  other 
peoples'  things.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  worship  in  the  local  church  or 
mosque.  Playing  and  mixing  with  normal  children  of  his  age  should  be  en- 
couraged. He  should  learn  to  accept  success  or  failure  cheerfully. 

In  Drama  and  Music  a  blind  child  can  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  local 
church  choir  or  dramatic  society.  Although  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  him 
from  doing  something  or  participating  in  a  game  which  is  far  above  his  ability 
and  physical  limitation  in  order  to  avoid  feelings  of  frustration;  it  is  also  import- 
ant that  the  blind  child  does  not  suffer  from  feelings  of  over-protection. 

There  should  be  a  maximum  amount  of  co-operation  amongst  the  following 
agencies — the  school,  home,  community,  and  possibly  the  government,  to  secure 
the  healthiest  and  most  congenial  environment  for  a  full  and  proper  social  deve- 
lopment of  the  child. 
Physical  Education 

In  Physical  Education  the  same  aim  of  getting  the  blind  child  to  take  an  active 
part  in  all  the  various  items  of  exercise  in  an  ordinary  Physical  Education  Table 
should  guide  ail  our  arrangement  of  the  field  and  apparatus.  The  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  required  for  any  given  exercise  table  should  be  carefully  adapted  to 
suit  the  need  of  his  physical  limitations. 
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Drums  and  flutes  can  be  used  for  rhythmic  movements.  The  different  exer- 
cises should  be  graded  in  order  to  encourage  a  sense  of  achievement.  Tradi- 
tional games  and  songs  should  be  collected  and  suitable  ones  used  during  Phy- 
sical Education  lessons.  Local  musical  instruments  could  also  be  collected  and 
some  of  them  used  during  leisure  hours. 

There  should  also  be  a  place  for  School  Sports  in  the  school  programme.  With 
discretion  events  like  lOO  Yards,  Long  and  High  Jumps,  Sack  Race,  Leap  Frog, 
Ring  Race,  Three-legged  Race  and  Bottle  Race  can  be  competed  in.  Local 
people  should  be  invited  to  watch  this  Sports  meeting.  It  will  not  only  develop 
in  the  children  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  but  will  go  a  long  way  in  developing 
self-confidence  and  eliminating  all  forms  of  shame  often  exhibited  by  bhnd 
children  when  called  upon  to  do  something  before  an  audience. 

No  curriculum  is  complete  without  due  attention  being  given  to  Physical 
Education  because  it  is  through  regular  exercising  of  the  body  that  a  blind  child 
acquires  the  full  physical  and  mental  development,  thereby  gaining  a  maxi- 
mum of  self-confidence.  It  is  also  in  such  activities  that  the  public  appreciates 
the  abilities  and  potentialities  of  the  blind  child. 
Art  and  Crafts 

The  blind  child,  like  his  sighted  counterpart,  likes  to  express  himself  in  one 
form  or  another.  This  subject  therefore  offers  him  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
do  so.  Art  and  Handwork  can  begin  with  modelling  with  mud,  clay,  papier 
mache  and  plasticine,  for  training  for  finger  co-ordination.  It  should  start  from 
the  day  the  blind  child  enters  the  school,  and  should  be  regarded  as  important 
a  subject  as  any  other  on  the  curriculum. 

There  should  be  no  undue  emphasis  placed  on  it  except  towards  the  last  few 
years  of  the  child's  school  career  when  it  should  be  taught  to  a  higher  level. 
The  whole  training  in  handwork  should  as  far  as  possible  be  based  upon  local 
crafts  and  materials  so  that  the  child,  on  leaving  school,  can  practise  it  without 
any  difficulty  concerning  materials  and  marketing  of  the  finished  article. 

The  subject  should  also  be  correlated  with  other  subjects  on  the  curriculum, 
such  as  project  work  in  History  or  Geography  lessons.  In  an  art  lesson  children 
can  make  things  like  sticks  for  counting,  models  of  animals,  eggs  and  coins, 
which  they  could  use  during  their  arithmetic  lessons  in  buying  and  selling.  In 
art  also  simple  drama  and  folk  dancing  come  in,  and  some  form  of  research 
should  be  carried  out  into  local  customs  and  traditions,  folk  songs  or  music 
with  a  view  to  making  use  of  them  in  art  lessons. 

Work  experience  schemes  could  also  be  introduced  whereby  blind  children 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  go  out  into  the  village  in  their  area  and  do  some 
jobs  like  weeding  in  the  garden,  cleaning  household  furniture,  helping  to  do 
some  work  in  the  factory  like  packing,  working  in  a  carpenter's  shop  and  other 
simple  jobs  as  available. 

This  type  of  scheme  has  the  great  advantage  of  developing  in  the  children 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  of  having  rendered  a  useful  service,  and  also  adapting 
them  to  vocational  experience.  It  also  gives  them  a  wider  vocabulary. 

Language  To  Be  Used 

The  medium  of  instruction  will  depend  upon  the  language  group  of  the  area, 
and  also  in  what  language  literature  for  teaching  purposes  is  available.  We  wish 
to  emphasise  the  urgent  need  for  suitable  reading  material  in  major  local  lan- 
guages. 

Primary  School  Syllabus 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present  school  syllabus  is  overloaded  with  much 
unnecessary  material.  Because  the  teacher  has  to  cover  the  syllabus  to  the  same 
extent  as  for  sighted  children,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  on  non-essentials. 

Educators  of  the  blind  at  this  early  stage  might  take  the  initiative  to  correct 
this  anomaly  in  order  to  minimise  the  burden  on  the  teacher  and  his  pupil. 
This  state  of  affairs  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Ministries  of  Educa- 
tion by  this  Conference  and  the  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  Ibadan 
requested  to  look  into  this  problem. 
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GROUP  TWO 
REHABILITATION  AND  TRAINING 


1 .  Rehabilitation 

The  rehabilitation  of  a  blind  person  consists  of: 

(a)  teaching  him  to  accept  his  blindness 

(b)  teaching  him  to  regain  his  self-confidence 

(c)  teaching  him  mobility 

id)  assessing  the  blind  individual's  aptitudes. 

2.  Types  of  Vocational  Training  and  Levels  of  Introduction 

Vocational  Training  covers  all  types.  This  depends  very  much  on  the  age- 
group.  Adolescents  and  adults  are  best  suited  to  receive  this  type  of  training. 

The  group  felt  that,  apart  from  the  present  existing  trades,  others  such  as 
block-making,  carpentry,  farming  and  horticulture  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Training  Centres  where  these  as  yet  do  not  exist. 

Resolution 

The  Vocational  Training  itself  should  be  sub-divided  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
following  categories. 

(a)  Literate  Adolescents,  age  15 — 21  years. 

Types  of  Training  for  the  Literate  Adolescent. 

Braille,  Telephony,  Light  Engineering,  Shorthand/Typing,  other  types  of 
Secretarial  Training,  Music,  Teaching,  Physiotherapy,  for  those  who  possess 
a  considerable  level  of  education  and  the  aptitude. 

(b)  Illiterate  Adolescents,  age  15 — 21  years. 
Types  of  Training  for  the  Illiterate  Adolescent. 

Block-making,  Carpentry,  Farming,  Horticulture,  Light  Industries,  Poultry- 
Keeping,  and  other  crafts  suitable  for  the  Regions. 

(c)  Illiterate  Adults,  age  22 — 45  years. 

Types  of  Training  for  the  Illiterate  Adult — maximum 

Crafts,  Farming,  Market- Gardening,  Poultry-Keeping,  Skin-Tanning  etc. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  building  of  three  separate  Centres  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  three  categories  was  unnecessary  and  that  they  could  all  be  housed  in  the 
same  Centres,  with  the  curricula  designed  to  suit  each  stream. 

3 .  Development  of  Job  Opportunities 
Resolution 

Employment 

There  is  need  for: 

(1)  Placement  officers  who  will  investigate  possible  avenues  of  employment 
opportunities  and  the  employment  of  trained  blind  people. 

(2)  After-Care  Workers 

(a)  To  pay  regular  visits  to  the  blind  worker 

(b)  To  liaise  with  the  Employer 

(c)  to  give  regular  advice  and  assistance  where  necessary. 

(d)  To  make  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Blind  worker. 
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Sheltered  Workshops 

Aim:'  To  give  employment  to  trained  blind  persons  who  cannot  otherwise  be 
employed  in  open  industries. 

Resolution 

Organisations  Responsible  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  should  set  up  imme- 
diately a  committee  comprising  of  representatives  of  Blind  Organisations, 
Ministries  of  Labour  and  Social  Welfare,  Local  Authorities,  and  Ministries  of 
Trade  and  Industry  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  setting  up  light  industries 
such  as  umbrella  factories,  wire-fencing,  chalk  industries,  brush  industries  etc. 
which  will  absorb  trained  blind  persons  and  other  handicapped  people. 

4.  Financial  Problems 

Resolution 

The  Ministries  responsible  for  Social  Welfare  should  investigate  immediately 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Community  Chest  by  appealing  to  the  general 
public  to  provide  funds  for  voluntary  and  charitable  organisations. 

Governments  should  be  requested  to  give  a  substantial  annual  subvention  to 
existing  Blind  Organisations,  so  as 

(a)  to  help  with  the  resttlement  of  trained  or  rehabilitated  blind  workers,  and 

(b)  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  maintain  regular  and  efficient  After-Care 
Service. 
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GROUP  THREE 
INFLUENCING  PARENTAL  AND  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES 


The  group  felt  that  the  basis  of  any  approach  to  the  parents  of  blind  children 
should  contain  four  basic  elements — sincerity,  simplicity,  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  the  ability  to  inspire  confidence. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  development  of  parental  interest  was  a  long  term  pro- 
cess. Dramatic  results  could  not  be  expected  overnight  and  it  was  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  rapid  radical  change  in  the  pattern  of  thought  concerning  the  place 
of  blind  children  in  society. 

The  Group  then  considered  basic  methods  of  projecting  to  parents  and  the 
public  the  aims  and  methods  of  helping  blind  children. 

Education 

(a)  It  was  agreed  that  if  Open  Education  schemes  were  properly  developed 
they  provided  an  ideal  setting  for  creating  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  young  blind  people.  Members  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  system 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  worked  in  the  midst  of  communities.  Both  parents  and  the 
public  could' not  be  expected  to  accept  the  fact  that  blind  children  were  trainable 
unless  there  was  an  effective  demonstration  that  this  was  possible. 

Resolution 

The  Group  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  influencing  parental  and  public  opinion  in  matters  connected  with  blind 
children  was  through  the  medium  of  the  the  Open  Education  system.  They 
recommended  as  well  that  this  fact  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ments where  problems  of  training  large  numbers  of  blind  children  existed. 

Teacher  Training  Colleges 

(b)  A  member  of  the  group  pointed  out  that  young  teachers  leaving  college 
should  take  with  them  the  knowledge  that  the  blind  and  other  categories  of 
handicapped  were  trainable.  They  felt  that  all  teachers  should  be  in  a  position 
to  advise  the  parents  of  blind  children  on  the  ways  in  which  a  blind  child  could 
be  helped. 

Resolution 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  all  Teacher  Training  Colleges  should  include 
in  their  syllabus  a  section  on  special  education  with  particular  reference  to  the 
blind. 

Special  Schools  Advisory  Service 

It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  Governments  to  consider  starting  a 
Special  Schools  Advisory  Department.  Parents,  teachers  and  social  workers 
would  be  able  to  get  direct  advice  about  caring  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped children. 

Resolution 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  Government  should  consider  initiating  a 
special  services  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped. 

2.  Inducements 

Members  felt  that  some  form  of  incentive  must  be  introduced  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  apathy  and  indifference  which  often  existed. 

Resolution 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that : 

Where  school  fees  were  payable  for  education  at  primary  level  they  should  be 
waived. 
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3-  Local  Approaches 
Resolution 

The  Group  recommended  that  these  should  include: 

(a)  Talks  by  Specialist  Teachers  to  local  councils  and  village  groups 

(h)  Enlisting  the  support  of  mosques  and  missions 

(c)  Specialist  Teachers  to  make  regular  visits  to  the  homes  of  blind  children. 

(d)  Small  demonstration  groups  of  blind  children  in  the  charge  of  a  Specialist 
Teacher  should  visit  the  larger  villages  and  towns  to  show  what  could  be 
achieved  with  good  training. 

Resolution 

Short  week-end  courses  for  social  workers,  teachers  and  parents  of  blind 
children  should  be  organised  periodically. 

4.  Mass  Media 

The  Group  was  keen  that  a  campaign  to  interest  the  parents  of  blind  children 
should  be  adequately  supported  by  radio  and  newspapers. 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  publicity  methods  to  help  the  parents  of 
blind  children  should  include: 

(a)  The  wide  but  careful  presentation  of  good  radio  programmes. 

(b)  Information  Departments  should  be  asked  to  co-operate  by  making  sure 
the  Press  obtained  accurate  and  interesting  information  supported  by  good 
photographs. 

(c)  Mobile  Film  Units  should  be  supplied  with  film  dealing  with  Open  Edu- 
cation. 

(d)  The  Nigerian  National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind's  publications  and 
posters  about  Open  Education  were  an  excellent  development,  and  it  was 
felt  that  more  should  be  done  along  these  lines. 

Resolution 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  each  year  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the 
Information  Department  should  organise  a  publicity  campaign  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  ways  in  which  blind  children  could  be  helped.  This  might  take  the 
form  of  a  ''Help  the  Blind  Child  Week". 

5.  Registration  of  Children  for  Primary  Schools. 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  when  Regional  Governments  announce  the 
date  of  registration  for  new  primary  school  entrants — blind  children,  if  they  are 
of  appropriate  age,  should  be  listed  as  well.  This  would  enable  specialist  teachers 
to  make  direct  contact  with  their  parents. 

6.  Language 

Members  of  the  Group  felt  that  in  contacting  parents  the  local  language 
should  be  used.  For  wider  propaganda  purposes  both  the  vernacular  and  Eng- 
lish could  be  used. 

7.  Exhibition  and  Displays 

It  was  felt  that  a  mobile  display  unit  for  schools  and  villages  might  be  useful. 
It  could  consist  of  photographs,  equipment,  handwork  and  explanatory  leaflets. 
It  should  be  organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Use  should  be  made  of 
local  exhibitions,  such  as  agricultural  shows  for  display  purposes. 

8.  Finance  and  Organisation 

Members  felt  that  the  Ministries  of  Information  should  accept  some  respon- 
sibility for  educating  public  opinion  in  attitudes  towards  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped. It  was  pointed  out  that  they  covered  citizenship  duties  and  health 
education,  and  it  was  reasonable  that  the  handicapped  should  be  considered  as 
well. 
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DISCUSSION  GROUP  FOUR 
EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 


I.  Type  of  Educational  Policy  Desirable: 

The  suggested  policy  for  education  of  the  BHnd  in  West  Africa,  influenced 
by  the  incidence  of  blindness  and  economic  situation  of  the  countries  concerned, 
is  that: 

Open  Education  is  the  most  suitable  form  of  education,  both  in  the  early 
stages  and  later  on  in  higher  education,  where  facilities  should  be  made  available 
both  in  normal  schools  and  universities;  that  residential  schools,  either  normal 
or  special,  are  also  desirable;  and  that  vocational  centres  are  desirable  where  the 
aptitude  of  the  individual  requires  this  form  of  training. 

It  is  also  considered  that  the  Conference  should  investigate  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a  pilot  scheme  of  attachment  to  a  particular  secondary  school  in  West 
Africa,  to  discover  the  effect  of  placing  a  blind  pupil  in  a  higher  educational 
group  of  sighted  children. 

II.  Training  of  Teachers : 

With  the  hope  for  development  of  the  Training  Centre  in  Ibadan  University 
and  any  other  proposed  centre  in  West  Africa,  it  is  considered  that  specialist 
teachers  will  not  require  overseas  training.  After  some  time  in  the  field  those 
who  show  aptitude  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  on  educational  visits 
to  other  countries. 

The  initial  requirements  for  such  teachers  would  be  Grade  II  Certificate  with 
some  teaching  experience.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  would  be  Dual  Purpose 
Teachers;  some  would  become  training  staff,  and  others  could  specialise  as 
visiting  or  residential  teachers. 

Ill  Sources  of  Training  Staff : 

The  initial  training  staff  must  be  drawn  from  overseas,  where  necessary.  But 
the  policy  should  be  based  on  the  earliest  possible  replacement  of  overseas  staff 
by  local  staff. 

IV.  Methods  of  obtaining  Finance : 

In  obtaining  finance  from  abroad  it  is  suggested  that  the  established  network 
of  contacts  between  international  organisations  and  government  or  other  bodies 
is  suflftciently  adequate.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  governments  concerned 
increase  their  participation  in  financing  this  aspect  of  educational  development. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


I.  The  Conference  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  thanks  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Ibadan  for  permitting  the  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Ibadan  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Education  and 
members  of  the  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  the  assistance  and  for  facility  received. 

II.  The  Conference  wishes  to  thank  his  Imperial  Highness  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  for  his  services  to  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  and  for  facilitating  the  presence 
at  the  Conference  of  Ato  Abebe  Kabebe,  Administrator  General  of  the  Haile 
Selassie  I  Foundation. 

III.  The  Conference  wishes  to  thank  the  Ghana  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind 
for  facilitating  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Simango,  M.B.E.,  at  the  Conference. 

IV.  The  Conference  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  considered  views  that  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  secondary  education  of  blind  children  and  to 
that  end  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  both  open  facilities  and  a  special 
school. 

V.  In  view  of  the  extent  of  blindness  in  Africa  and  the  urgent  need  for 
reading  materials  both  in  international  and  local  language  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  establish  a  Braille  Press.  This  should  be  centred  in  an  established 
press  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  University  of  Ibadan  be  approached  with 
the  idea  of  the   Ibadan  University  Press  being  associated  with  the  scheme. 

Conference  adopted  the  following  Resolutions  placed  before  it  by  Discussion 
Groups : 

VI.  Group  I:  Adapting  the  Curriculum: 

1 .  That  teaching  of  skills  to  the  blind  should  have  as  its  main  underlying 
objectives  the  development  of  understanding  and  achievement  and 
that  teaching  methods  should  be  adopted  to  these  ends. 

2.  That  Social  Training  programmes  should  be  designed  to  help  the  blind 
into  society. 

3.  That  where  possible  work  experience  schemes  should  be  introduced  where- 
by blind  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  go  out  into  the  village  in 
their  area  and  work  at  such  occupations  as  weeding  gardens,  cleaning 
household  furniture,  working  in  the  carpenters  shop  and  the  like. 

4.  That  as  the  medium  of  instruction  will  normally  depend  on  the  language 
group  of  the  area  and  of  the  language  in  which  literature  is  available,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  suitable  reading  material  in  major  local  languages. 

5.  That  school  syllabuses  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  present  day  needs. 

VII.  Group  II:    Rehabilitation  and  Training: 

I.  The  Vocational  Training  itself  should  be  sub-divided  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  following  categories: 

(a)  Literate  Adolescents,  age  15 — 21  years. 

Types  of  Training  for  the  Literate  Adolescent. 

Block-making,  Carpentry,  Farming,  Horticulture,  Light  Industries,  Poultry- 
Keeping,  and  other  crafts  suitable  for  the  Regions. 

(b)  Illiterate  Adolescents,  age  15 — 21  years. 
Types  of  Training  for  the  Literate  Adolescent. 

Crafts,  Farming,  Market-Gardening,  Poultry-Keeping,  Skin-Tanning  etc. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  building  of  three  separate  Centres  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  three  categories  was  unnecessary  and  that  they  could  all  be  housed  in  the 
same  Centres,  with  the  curricula  designed  to  suit  each  stream. 
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2.  Employment: 

There  is  need  for: 

(«)  Placement  officers  who  will  investigate  possible  avenues  of  employment 
opportunities  and  the  employment  of  trained  blind  people. 

(h)  Aftcr-Care  Workers : 

(i)  To  pay  regular  visits  to  the  blind  worker 
(it)  to  liase  with  the  employer 

(Hi)  To  give  regular  advice  and  assistance  where  necessary 

(iv)  To  make  periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  blind  worker. 

3.  Organisations  Responsible  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  should  set  up  im- 
mediately a  committee  comprising  of  representatives  of  Blind  Organisations, 
Ministries  of  Labour  and  Social  Welfare,  Local  Authorities,  and  Ministries  of 
Trade  and  Industry  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  setting  up  light  industries, 
such  as  umbrella  factories,  wire-fencing,  chalk  industries,  brush  industries  etc. 
which  will  absorb  trained  blind  persons  and  other  handicapped  people. 

4.  The  Ministries  responsible  for  Social  Welfare  should  investigate  imme- 
diately the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Community  Chest  by  appealing  to  che 
general  public  to  provide  funds  for  voluntary  and  charitable  organisations. 

Governments  should  be  requested  to  give  a  substantial  annual  subvention  to 
existing  Blind  Organisations,  so  as 

(a)  To  help  with  the  resettlement  of  trained  or  rehabilitated  blind  workers, 
and 

(b)  To  provide  adequate  funds  to  maintain  regular  and  efficient  After-Care 
Service. 

VI n.  Group  III:    Influencing  parental  and  Group  attitudes: 

1.  The  Group  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  most  efTective 
way  of  influencing  parental  and  public  opinion  in  matters  connected  with  blind 
children  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Open  Education  system.  They 
recommended  as  well  that  this  fact  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ments where  problems  of  training  large  numbers  of  blind  children  existed. 

2.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  all  Teacher  Training  Colleges  should 
include  in  their  syllabus  a  section  on  special  education  with  particular  reference 
to  the  blind. 

3.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  Government  should  consider  initiating 
a  special  services  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped. 

4.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that: 

Where  school  fees  were  payable  for  education  at  primary  level  they  should 
be  waived. 

5.  The  Group  recommended  that  local  approaches  should  include: 

(a)  Talks  by  Specialist  Teachers  to  Local  Councils  and  village  groups; 

(b)  Enlisting  the  support  of  mosques  and  missions ; 

(c)  Specialist  Teachers  to  make  regular  visits  to  the  home  of  blind  children ; 

(d)  Small  demonstration  groups  of  blind  children  in  the  charge  of  a  Specialist 
Teacher  should  visit  the  larger  villages  and  towns  to  show  what  could  be 
achieved  with  good  training. 

6.  Short  week-end  courses  for  social  workers,  teachers  and  parents  of  blind 
school  be  organised  periodically. 

7.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  each  year  the  Ministry  of  Education  or 
the  Information  Department  should  organise  a  publicity  campaign  drawing 
attention  to  the  ways  in  which  blind  children  could  be  helped.  This  might  take 
the  form  of  a  "Help  the  Blind  Child  Week." 

IX.  Group  IV:    Educational  Policy 

The  Conference  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  considered  views  that  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  secondary  education  of  blind  children  and  to 
that  end  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  both  open  facilities  and  a  special 
school. 
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